



































were the first lithographic inks 


made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 
for better sunfastness 


and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 




































TECHNOLOGY DEPT: 





It’s time to read this Hammermill book. Send for your 
free copy for suggestions to prevent winter headaches. 





This instrument insures moisture content, controlled to 
within 1/10 of 1% in the Hammermill papers you buy. 
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IS HEADED YOUR WAY! 


Winter is about to blow some humidity 
problems into your shop 


Wintertime is often trouble-time when the 
heat is turned on. 


Maybe that is true in your shop. 


This year you can do something about it. 
First, you can read Hammermill’s free book, 
“Relative Humidity.’’ This tells what hap- 
pens when heated air dries out paper, ink, 
and press rollers. It tells what causes “‘static’”’ 
and feeding problems. 


“Relative Humidity’’ takes the mystery 
out of what relative humidity is and what it 
does. And it makes some very good sugges- 
tions about what you can do to help correct 
the troubles it causes; suggestions that may 
save you press and feeding time, delayed 
deliveries, disgruntled customers. 


Second, you can buy paper made by a 
modern mill, where the latest in modern 
equipment is coupled with long-experienced 
know-how. Many a printer names Hammer- 
mill papers as his first choice because they 
are more free of printshop troubles than 
most papers. That’s important in these times, 
when the making of good paper is a difficult 
job for even the best paper mills. 

But whatever paper you use, get your copy 
of “Relative Humidity.” It’s free, and is 
offered as a Hammermill service to help you 
keep your shop running at its highest efficiency. 


\\ 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. = 
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L. you own Miller Automatic Cylinder equipment unneeded 
or unused at present, you are invited to list it for sale under the 
Miller Exchange Listing Service. It will be listed as available and 
promptly brought to the attention of those concerns who have 
expressed a need for such Miller presses of your particular size and 
kind, for urgent wartime work. An inquiry involves no obligation 


and there is no charge of course, for the Listing Service. 


& 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DISPLAY LITHOGRAPHERS took an- 
other beating this month at the 
hands of Washington, and 
commercial lithographers and 
printers took a second percent- 
age cut on paper. (Page 35.) 


DOES THE Wage Stabilization 
program baffle you? Turn to 
page 25 and read what this 
legal consultant for many eas- 
tern litho plants has to say 
on what you can and can’t do 
regarding wages. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS FVERYWHERE 


THE COVER 
This is a scene in the process camera room at 


the Publications Department of Raritan Ar- 


senal, Metuchen, N. J. For the full story of November, 1943 
the offset operation at this arsenal and its 


contracts with lithographers see page 18. Volume ll, No. 11 
This is written by one of our editors who 

spent a very enjoyable day on the post of 

Raritan. 
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Day sy pay the need for wood pulp mounts. 


Long ago the paper and pulp industry took on 
far greater responsibilities than the routine 
office supplies of war — forms, books, bonds 
and stamps by the billion. 


Wood pulp today is a vital material of war. 


It is used in producing hand grenades, gas 
tanks, camouflage, ammunition boxes, and hun- 
dreds of other fighting aids. It is molded into 
airplane wing tips. It is impregnated with resins 
and pressed into metal bearings and gears. 


The need is so great that the paper industry is 
salvaging waste paper and paper board at the 


takes a 
waste 
_ Measure 


rate of 500,000 tons a month. As a matter of 
fact, it has never stopped trying to protect its 
source of supply. While the needed lumber 
jacks are lacking, vigorous salvage campaigns 
are helping enormously to supply paper fiber 
and to make up for steady deficits in virgin pulp. 
The results have been valuable to every phase 
of the war effort. 


Making a thousand miles of paper a day, as we 
do, we are in close touch with every need and 
development in the industry. We know that 
waste paper will play an important part until 
peace is ours. Save your paper waste and do it 
methodically. Get in touch with your local sal- 
vage committee! 





OXFORD PAPER 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
\/OSTERN SALES OFFICE: 35 E. Wacker Dr., 


MILLS AT: Rumford, Maine; West Carrollton, Ohio 


Chicago 1, IZ. 
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STEP UP PRODUCTION 





WITH BINGHAM ROLLERS 


Though rollers are a relatively small part 
of the cost which goes into every impres- 
sion, they can make the finished job ex- 
pensive or low priced, high or low quality. 

Good rollers afford a saving throughout 
the production of a job. They use less 
ink, permit increased running speed, and 
eliminate unnecessary stops for wash-up. 
They give the thorough coverage essential 
to quality lithography. 

No compromise should be made with 


your rollers. If they are pitted, if they do 
not run clean, if they show uneven cover- 
age, if they are not round, do not take 
a chance. Replace them at once with 
Bingham Rollers---and get maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost. 

Check your rollers now. Order Bingham’s 
SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) Offset Rollers or 
Bingham LITHO-PRINT (Rubber) Offset 
Rollers. The Bingham representative near- 
est you will serve you promptly. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, O. 














Here fly the Emblems of 
Four Star Performance 


July 25, 1941 is a date to be especially marked in the annals of 
the Printing Equipment Industry whose members today manu- 
facture over one hundred and fifty important articles of war. 
On that day the Navy’s highly coveted “E” was awarded an 
industry member—the Miehle Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company—and thirteen concerns in other industries for 
outstanding performance in the production of Naval Ordnance 
material for the National Defense program. This was the first 
time an award of this character had ever been made to indus- 
trial concerns. * * * * Later the Army-Navy “E” flag was 
adopted to take the place of the several types of awards to in- 
dustry which then were in use. The Army-Navy “E” is the type 
of flag which now flies over the Miehle factory. It carries four 
stars—each star represents a further six months of continued 
outstanding performance since the original award of July 25, 
1941, * * * * Now the Printing Equipment Industry has nu- 
merous members who have received the “E” award. This justi- 
fies pride. In addition great satisfaction can be found in the 
fact that no member of any other industry received this high 
honor earlier than did a member of the Printing Equipment 
Industry and none has held it longer. * * * * Our Industry has 
the right to claim that its record is an enviable one and the 
management and employees of Miehle are happy to have con- 
tributed to its establishment. 


x + * x 


CONSERVE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO SPEED VICTORY 


A RECORD FOR THE PRINTING EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 




















PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., CHICAGO 





DE NR atmcumenmede Army-Navy “E" Pennant with 4 Stars 
January 1943 ...ceceeed Army-Navy “E” Pennant with 3 Stars 
pO rere Army-Navy “E" Pennant with 2 Stars 
January 1942... .ccccscccced All Navy "E” Burgee with 1 Star 
| errr Navy “E” Pennant with Ordnance Flag 




































































When a plant owner ties up tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in fine lithographic mach- 
ines, you can be mighty sure he will want to 
make the most of these facilities by using 
the finest press accessories. That’s why, in 
the nation’s very biggest and best shops 
Mercury rollers and blankets lead in popu- 
larity. In war production too, the manufac- 
turers of Mercury Products are setting stand- 
ards which are hard to beat, turning out, 
‘round the clock, the means of “axing the 


axis”. 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 





D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. 


Federal at 26'" Street 


CHICAGO 
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Mr. Walter E. Soderstrom 


Executive Secretary 
National Assn. of Photo Lithographers 


1776 Broadway 


New York, 


Dear Mr. Soderstrom: 


In reply to your letter of September 30, enclosed 
4s our check in the amount of $quimms peying our dues 
in advance for the year. 


We well appreciate the good work of the Association 
and feel that we are certainly getting our money's wopth, 
for we have yet to call upon you for information and advice 
that you didn't come through, in addition, the Bulletins we 
receive and other information are of much assistance. 


With best wishes for the continued success of the 
Association, and our assuranc® of continued close 
cooperation, we are 


ASG:vda 


Enclosure 
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TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


1776 BROADWAY 


Cudlom DU hortner Company 


PRINTERS - LITHOGRAPHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
309 FIFTH AVE. NORTH 


Nahe; Jonm. 


October 14, 1943 


New York 


Yours very truly 


CULLOM & GHERT NER COMPA NY 
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Standardized ‘‘LITHO-ALBUMIN” is the tested result of a long search for a product that would give 
a BETTER and TOUGHER FILM than Egg Albumen; a product that would be so standardized that 
it would be easy to use in all lithographic plants, large and small, without change in their present 


procedure or equipment. 


All this has been accomplished at a great saving to the lithographer. Figure your cost of egg 
albumen against the cost of Standard Eggless Albumin at $2.25 a pound of concentrated powder, 
which in sealed containers keeps indefinitely. Keep in mind that it is stronger than egg albumen 


and consequently less of it is needed to make the required solution. 


It has a very strong affinity for metal and in some cases has eliminated the necessity of making 


deep etch plates. 
There is no longer any reason to use eggs for albumen now that STANDARDIZED EGGLESS 
ALBUMIN is available at a saving of from one-third to two-thirds in cost for lithographers and 


photo-engravers. 


As authorized Sales Agents we are in a position to give you fast service. Send your order to our 


nearest branch. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) » » DIVISION » GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND = PHILADELPHIA —ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO © FORT WORTH = =—-LOS ANGELES = TORONTO, CANADA 








CONDITIONS 


To meet the demands of the rap- 

idly shifting tides of war many 

‘ successive rapid changes are 

es necessary in our ordnance pro- 

duction work. The Army-Navy 

production awards which we have received testify 

to the success with which we have solved these 
changing problems. 

The ingenuity which Hoe engineers have shown to 
meet these conditions, and the effective flexibility in 
production which they have developed, will some day 
be directed to the design and manufacture of better 
lithographic presses. 

We are well aware of the shifting conditions in the 
lithographic field and after victory Hoe equipment 
will assist the industry in meeting increased require- 
ments from regular markets as well as the require- 
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ments of many new markets which the wartime uses 
of lithography are uncovering. 

It is not too early for lithographers to plan their 
postwar equipment program. Hoe is eager to help 
in these plans. 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


Birmingham 
San Francisco 
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Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York City. Main office and Printing Ink 
Plant, 611 W. 129th St., Dry Color and Varnish Plant, 612 W. 130th St 


Original Plant, 117 Baxter Street, New York City. 





MORE THAN A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 


For fifty-three years S and V has served the 
Graphic Arts. Commencing with a few standard 
inks developed and marketed in the original 
plant at 147 Baxter Street, New York City. We 
have constantly expanded our line of products 
ever keeping in step with the growth and 


progress of the printing industry. There are 


now tens of thousands of improved modern 


formulations in active use in varied fields. 
Equipped with modern research laboratories and 
staffed by experienced research chemists — we 
offer our services to assist in solving the many 
perplexing problems that from time to time 


confront the Printing and Lithographic industry 
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The dependability and integrity of the scarlet coated 
guardians of the Old Northwest are traditional. 
Traditional, also, are the qualities of all Northwest 
Papers. It will always be our intent to provide in 
Northwest products the elements of uniformity and 


workability essential to better and more 





THI NORTHWEST PAPER 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 





VICTORY Vier Cluelily PAPERS 


COMPANY 
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economical printing. To this end our skilled paper 
makers continuously devote themselves. That the 
resulting papers are universally recognized as 
the best that good papers can be is our greatest 
incentive to keep them so. Depend on North- 


west Papers — they will serve you well. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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\ More men are needed to cut more trees. Government 
names pulpwood one of the most critical war materials, for pulp makes high 
explosives, rayon parachutes, surgical dressings. And paper protects food 
shipments, packs ammunition, medicines, blood plasma, and gun and 


plane replacement parts; performs a thousand vital services for fighters 





and civilians. The trees are there ready to be cut, but woodmen are 


searce. Aided by publicity and advertising, Government and 





ee °e, 


Ce, 


the pulp and paper industry are urging more men to get 


into the woods at once and take part in this vital war work. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS «+ CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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VERYTIME we sit down to collect our 
thoughts to get the editorial page in shape, 
we look over the month’s news as it affects 

the lithographic trade. And during the last year 
or so it seems that paper has stolen this page more 
than any other one topic. 

At this writing, this situation again seems to 
prevail, for the month’s developments affecting 
the supply of paper tops the news. 

Display lithographers have again been the tar- 
get of the brains in Washington, Already operat- 
ing with a restriction allowing them only 66 per 
cent of the weight of paper or paperboard which 
they used in 1941, Order L-317 has now been 
issued making it illegal to use any new fiber ship- 
ping containers for shipping window, counter or 
floor displays. Thus, in one swoop, display lithog- 
raphers are utterly crippled when it comes to get- 
ting products shipped to their destination. Used 
containers are allowed under the order, and we 
suppose old newspapers are allowed too, although 
the order doesn’t say so. 

On November 3 the WPB further ruled that 
rejected containers are considered as new ones 
until they have been used for the packing of a 
product. This came as a result of some confusion 
as to whether rejects came under the provisions of 
the order. 

L-317 was issued by the container branch of 
WPB rather than by the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, and not only prohibits the use of new 
containers for advertising displays, but also other 
lithographed products—catalogs, magazines (in- 
cluding house organs) and posters. Games and 
toys, books, announcements, greeting cards, illus- 
trated post cards, and wall calendars, also come 
in for a restriction of the square footage and 
weight of new containers used for their shipping. 
(This entire order is summarized beginning on 
page 35.) 

These products, many of which are litho- 
graphed make up only a small part of the long 
list of products for which new containers are 
prohibited. The list covers everything from awn- 
ings to rutabagas. 

First reactions of lithographers indicated that 
they were a little taken back with this new order, 
coming as it did from the container branch rather 
than from the printing branch. Advices from 
Washington now indicate that the printing 
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branch may also have been taken back somewhat 
with this order so drastically affecting certain 
products in its field, and it will be interesting to 
see what develops in the administration of the 
order. 


HE other development in paper during the 

month was the revision of L-241 which reduces 
the paper available to commercial lithographers 
by another five per cent. While this is not op- 
pressive,—ten per cent at first was expected 
possibly a more serious aspect of the order is its 
removing from ex-quota status the printing be- 
ing done for war plants, except when such print- 
ing is ordered and paid for by some branch of 
government, federal, state or local. This means 
that in some cases, lithographers who have greatly 
increased volume because of work being done for 
war production plants will now find their quotas 
too small to permit them to continue this work. 
WPB is said to be aware of this situation but such 
cases will have to be decided through appeals, 
it was indicated, 





E sometimes grow weary of writing about 
WPB orders, but maybe not quite as weary 
as lithographers are of trying to follow them. But 
the basic fact remains that the shortage of pulp 
has caught up with us, and nobody can ignore it. 


E have been interested in recent steps taken 

by the trade in New York to set up a training 
program for new employees to help solve the 
acute shortage of labor. Representatives of em- 
ployer and employee organizations are meeting 
this month to set up the program and it is under- 
stood that the facilities of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation and the New York Trade School 
will be used. There has been talk of paying em- 
ployees while they learn, letting them take their 
training during part of the work day. 

Nothing official has been announced as to what 
form the program may take, but perhaps by 
next month it will be developed far enough to 
report. 

It seems to be a commendable step in the right 
direction, and these new properly trained em- 
ployees may pay real dividends to the firms they 
join. 
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Top photo shows Daisy June, web offset 
press running 24 hours a day at Raritan. 
pressroom workers. 
Right—A scene in the platemaking depart- 
Official Photographs, U. S. Army 


AISY JUNE never stops for 
lunch. In fact she seldom 
stops for anything. She isn’t 
a Flying Fortress, or a jeep. Daisy 
June is an offset press, and is typical 
of the presses which are runing 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, at 
the Publications Division of Raritan 
Arsenal, of the U. S. Army Ordnance 
Dept.. at Metuchen, New Jersey. 

Specializing in the production of 
Ordnance manuals, handbooks and 
parts lists used by soldiers on every 
front. Raritan’s Publications Divi- 
sion is responsible for virtually all 
Ordnance publications—an average 
of over 500 million 6 x 9” pages 
every month, Of this total, about 
lk) per cent is produced at the Raritan 
lithographic plant while commercial 
lithographers are called upon to pro- 
duce the balance. As total require- 
ments increase, the commercial trade 
will be called upon for a larger part 
because Raritan is already operating 
at capacity. 

The Publications Division is under 
the command of Col. S. P. Meek and 
is divided into three basic activities: 
editorial, reproduction, and distribu- 
tion. The commercial lithographic 


industry will be interested chiefly 











































in the reproduction section, its fa- 
cilities and its operation. 

This offset printing plant did not 
have a gradual growth over a period 
of years, as have most commercial 
plants, hence it was possible to plan 
the plant layout as a complete unit 
before installing equipment and the 
utmost in streamlining was possible. 
In maintaining the high speed sched- 
ules day and night, continuously, a 
reproduction job goes _ straight 
through the plant, never being han- 
dled unnecessarily and never crossing 
its own path from editorial rooms 
to the waiting trucks, 

A little Walt Disney design cen- 
tered around the word “RUSH” has 
been adopted by the Publications 
Division as an unofficial trade mark. 
and this one word aptly summarizes 
the tempo of the plant. With few ex- 
ceptions, jobs are rush, and some 
rather unusual records have been 
set for getting the work out, not only 
by the Army plant but also by its 
commercial contractors. 

One day at 1 p.m. Raritan received 


Col. Meek, upon 


receipt of the message. called a New 


a coded message. 


York lithographer and asked for 40 
copies of a manual that same night. 


although delivery of the job wasn’t 
scheduled until the following week. 
The lithographer, although upsetting 
his entire plant, got out the 40 copies 
that night, and rushed them to an 
airport. They were loaded in a 
waiting plane which immediately 
took off. 
tination another plane was already 


These 40 


manuals arived in time to land with 


When it arrived at its des- 
warmed up, ready to go. 


U.S. invasion troops on foreign soil. 

In another instance Col. Meek re- 
ports that 300 copies of a new manu- 
al were urgently needed on a New 
York dock to catch a ship sailing 
When the 


telephone call came in with the or- 


for a far-away front. 
ders for delivery, the copy for the 
manuals had not been written. How- 
ever, by using typed copy. with 
typists spending 39 consecutive hours 
at their machines, and the repro- 
duction department working at top 
speed, the 300 manuals were deliver- 
ed in New York just 70 hours after 
the first order was telephoned in. 

Manuals of operation and mainten- 
ance must be delivered with the 
tanks and guns in the field and cannot 
come later. Manuals cannot usually 


be prepared in advance because of 


many alterations that must be made 
in equipment, and because in times 
of emergency the equipment is often 
needed much sooner than was origi- 
nally planned. 

Often the first sma!] part of an 
order must be rushed through at a 
phenomenal speed in order to catch 
a boat, or transport plane or bomber, 
while the remainder of the order 
can be delivered a little more lei- 
surely. It is not unknown for manuals 
to be delivered in North Africa with- 
in a week after the shipping order 
is placed at Raritan. 

In one extreme case a flash came 
in from Washington at 1:10 p.m. and 
three hours and five minutes later 
a completed job from preparation 
of copy to finished publication was 
delivered to a waiting courier. True, 
it was only a multigraph job, but it 
met the deadline. 

Raritan officers pay high tribute 
to commercial lithographers who 
have established a remarkable record 
of meeting stringent deadlines. Many 
letters from top-ranking Army off- 
cers in the field, commending the 
job being done by the Publications 
Division, testify to the vital part 


lithography is playing in the war. 


Many women are employed in opaquing, layout and stripping work, and mass production 
methods borrowed from General Motors in Detroit are used. (Official Photograph, U. S. Army) 
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a offset reproduction branch is 

one of the largest field printing 
plants in the Army, and is rated by 
engineers at a capacity of 50 million 
6 x 9” pages per week, although to 
date it has exceeded this “capacity” 
figure on several occasions by several 
million. 

The pressroom which rolls out 
these 50 million pages a week, con- 
The first 
one as you enter the long room is 
Lulu Belle, a 35” x 45” Harris. Next 
is a battery of four 22” x 29” Weben- 
dorfers, named Susy Q, Cindy Lou. 
Dood-it 


Daisy June. referred to above. is a 


tains six offset presses. 


Swoosh and respectively. 
Webendorfer web offset press, which 
prints two sides of the paper simul- 
taneously as the web passes between 
two rubber blankets, each acting as 
the impression cylinder for the other. 
This press is equipped with a folde: 
so that 
delivered folded like a newspaper, 


the printed signatures are 


ready for immediate collating. This 
combination makes for a saving of 
overall time and makes the press 
especially suitable for rush jobs. It 
gives a much greater output per hour 
of folded signatures than any other 
press and folder in the shop com- 
bined. The baby in size, although 
in length of service, is 
2066 Multilith 


a veteran 
Heartburn, a No. 
used for small jobs. 

Press runs on the manuals vary 
from 10,000 to 550,000 averaging 
about 300,000. 


been standardized at 6 x 9” to in- 


All manuals have 


crease production speed. They may 


Left—‘Exploded” views of ordnance parts presented a problem to 
Raritan’s photographers until they worked out this jig for supporting 
parts in their proper position ready for assembly. 





be composed of 12 to 500 pages and 
contain numerous halftone reproduc- 


tions. 


AMERAS for both line and half- 

tone work, astripping department 
and platemaking department, are all 
equipped to supply the presses so 
that they never stop except for prop- 
er maintenance. 

An interesting device for speeding 
up production has been developed 
within the plant and is responsible 
for tremendous savings of hours and 
It is a system for speeding 
flats through the 


dollars. 
the standardized 
stripping room and, with it, inex- 
perienced girls can handle the squar- 
ing up of negatives and the stripping 
into proper imposition. 

First the image on each negative 
is squared up over a precision ruled 
ground glass which is built into a 
cutter. The negative when placed in 
the proper position is automatically 
clamped in place and a single stroke 
of the cutter trims four sides to the 
proper size, square with the image. 
Small holes are also punched in two 
corners of the negative. The nega- 
tive is then placed on a layout table 
which has steel pegs placed at the 
correct locations to fit into the holes 
in the negative. The negatives are 
laid on this table according to a 
imposition and are auto- 


When all the 


negatives are arranged in their proper 


planned 
matically square. 
places over the pegs, it is simple to 
tape them together. The flat is then 


lifted and the punched holes covered 





with tape. This set-up is an adap- 
tion and extension of a simpler set- 
up used in the General Motors Photo- 
graphic Division (offset reproduction 
plant) in Detroit. 

A complete bindery lies at the far 
end of the pressroom and beyond it 
is the shipping room, from which 
cartons of manuals are rushed to the 
ends of the earth—wherever U, S. 
troops are stationed. An important 
part of the Publications Division is 
its world-wide distribution organiza- 


tion. 


| hong preparation of copy is done 
branch. This 
branch includes a large art depart- 
ment, and a complete photographic 
department for taking photographs 
in the field and for setting up equip- 
ment in the studios. 

One of the types of photographs 


in the editorial 


most used in the manuals is the 


“exploded” view, which shows a 
piece of equipment taken apart with 
all parts separated enough to show 
exactly how they fit into one another 
and into the whole. (See illustra- 
tions.) Two devices for supporting 
desired 


these parts in any 


position have been worked out by 


many 


employees and are being patented. 
worked out by Edmund 
backboard has 


In one, 

Smith. an upright 
hundreds of steel rods running 
through the board close together. 
Any rod or combination of rods may 
be pulled out at any point or com- 
bination of points on the backboard 


to form supports for various parts of 


placed behind the parts and the retoucher’s job is easy. A finished 
photo is reproduced at right, quickly showing soldiers in the field 


White paper is how the assembly goes together by a glance at the manual. 
Vllicial Photographs, U. 8S. Army 
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equipment. A photograph is then 
taken of the parts suspended only 
by thin steel rods, against a white 
background. The rods are quickly 
brushed out on the negative by the 
retoucher. 

Another, built by Howard Schrae- 
der. is illustrated on these pages. 
It is designed for heavier equipment 
and makes the retoucher’s job, as 
well as the photographer's, a simple 
one. Both devices have saved count- 
less hours formerly consumed in ar- 
ranging wires, strings, wooden blocks. 
and other makeshift supports in the 
studio. These devices may have wide 
applications in advertising photogra- 
phy in the future. 

The plant operates no typesetting 
equipment, All typography is con- 
tracted through commercial firms lo- 
cated in nearby cities such as New 
York, Newark. 
Only the “repro proofs” come into 
the Although 18 


equipped to do air brush renderings, 


Philadelphia, and 


plant. artists 
and other types of art, and a number 
of draftsmen are employed, the need 
work the 


plant’s capacity and much of it is 


for art greatly exceeds 


art 
Over 50. 


contracted through commercial 
services in nearby cities. 
QUO pieces of art work are on file 


at the plant. 


HE Publications Division is oper- 
both Army officers and 


total 


ated by 
civilians, and employees ap- 
This 
branches of the 


There 


proximately 850 at present. 


includes only the 


Division located at Raritan. 


This is another jig for supporting parts of a piece of equipment 
the photo department. 
out in any desired combination of positions to support various parts 


for “exploded” views in 





are many additional employees who 
work at distant places in the world 
wide distribution organization. 

Civilian employees, although the 
products turned out here are of the 
most essential type of printed matter, 
are very seldom deferred from Selec- 
tive Service, and therefore problems 
of obtaining personnel are essentially 
the same as those faced in the com- 
mercial trade. For this reason 67 
per cent of the employees at the 
Raritan Publications Division are 
women. 

In addition to administrative, edi- 
torial, bindery, secretarial, and other 
types of work ordinarily done by 
women, Raritan is employing women 
as strippers, camera operators, book 
binders, on the drafting tables and 
as press helpers. It is expected that 
women will be operating presses be- 
fore long. Col. Meek pays high 
tribute to the members of the lith- 
ographers union who give their time 


skill to the 


women. 


and training of these 
The various jobs in the repro- 
duction plant have been divided into 
39 grades. New, unskilled employees 
are started at the lowest grade and 
are moved upward as fast as their 
attainments warrant. 
Supplementing the military staff 
is a somewhat parallel staff of civil- 
ians in key positions, who are tech- 
nical supervisors of various opera- 
tions in the offset plant, Some of 
these men may be known from their 
with commercial 


earlier association 


lithographic firms. 


The rods pull 


placed over 





as the photographer wishes. 
in position. Third photos shows the same assembly with white paper 
the background. 


































Edwin Schreyer. plant superin- 


tenent, was formerly with the Offset 
Printing Plate Co.. New York; Joe 


Hanish. formerly with KLM Pro- 
cess Co.. New York, is supervisor 
of the three shifts in the camera 


department; David Denison. former- 
ly with Andors and Co. and Hink- 


house. Inc.. New York. is three 
shift supervisor of the plate room; 
Edward Carew who was with Russ- 


ling and Wood, former New York 
firm, is supervisor of the three shifts 
of the pressroom; Peter Verberg who 
was with the G. Schreimer Co. for 
33 years is Asst Superintendent and 
Arthur Sharples, formerly with Na- 
tional Process, J. A. Want and other 
New York Ass't 


General Foreman in charge of layout. 


lithographers — is 
production and follow up. 


ONTRACTS let to 


lithographic plants often are ac- 


commercial 


companied by delivery requirements 
which demand the utmost speed in 
production. Because of this, and 
because time for production must 
also include the time required for 
shipping to or from the arsenal. 
most contracts are let to lithogra- 
phers in the eastern area. Many of 
the contracts go to Philadelphia. 


Newark. New York, although 


contracts have been let as far away 


and 


as Detroit, Chicago. and St. Louis. 


Every effort is made to allow as 


much time as possible for the produc- 
tion of the manuals, but in many 
cases the need for speed is not only 


(Continued on Page 61) 


Center photo below shows an assembly 


thus made 


Photographs, lL. ds. 


Retouching is simple. 
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(Mrs. Sayre is engaged in training new 
employees, both men and women, at Army 
Map Service, Washington, and formerly 
taught lithography at the Chicago School 
of Printing. This article, one of a series, 
may be used as instruction material for 
new employees learning layout work. 


—Ed.) 


O BE a good layout artist, one 

must have a great amount of 

patience and capacity for detail. 
Before the job can be mastered, one 
must have some knowledge of the 
routine of printing by offset and be 
acquainted with some of the prob- 
lems encountered in each depart- 
ment. This person should know the 
possibilities of the camera so that he 
(or she) may make full use of this 
department to save time and possible 
error in layout and register. He must 
realize the limitations of platemak- 
ing so that by an adequate layout 
no delay in platemaking is necessary. 
It is also necessary to know the ca- 
pacity of the presses as to coverage 


of ink, register, cylinder and plate 
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Teaching Layout 
for Offset 


Last. but not least. 


adjustments, ete. 
he must know how a bindery op- 
erates at efficiency, so that a clumsy 
layout will not cause needless hand- 
ling and extra hours of labor there. 

lt is important that a layout artist 
be able to visualize the problems of 
other departments to avoid introduc- 
ing problems which will cause an in- 
crease in time and labor elsewhere. 
Then too, this is the department in 
which errors must be caught before 
going to print, inasmuch as additions 
and deletions are impractical from 
this point on. Therefore the first job 
in the work of layout should be that 
of learning to interpret a job ticket 
intelligently. 

The following lessons are drawn 
up as a suggested approach in pre- 
senting this subject and are not meant 


to be entirely complete. 









Angela Mason (above) 
learned to do layout 
and opaquing work on 
taking a job at Dando- 
Schaff Printing and 
Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, a year ago. 


USTOM through long usage has 

established the correct propor- 
tions which govern the size of the 
printed page. Regular sizes of paper 
are carried by all paper houses to 
meet these requirements. These sizes, 
together with the sheet out of which 


they cut without waste are as follows: 


514x 7% out of 22x32 or 32x44 

534x 814 out of 24x36 or 36x48 

6 x9 out of 25x38 or 38x50 or 36x48 
634x10 out of 28x42 or 42x56 
734x10% out of 22x32 or 32x44 or 44x64 
814x10%4 out of 35x45 

834x11% out of 24x36 or 36x48 

9%x12 out of 25x38 or 38x50 


The untrimmed size of the book 
determines the size of the sheet which 
must be sent to the pressroom. While 
a 16-page book which trimmed to 
6x9 inches could be printed on a 
sheet of 24x36 as far as actual paper 
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area is concerned. the book would be 
smaller than 6x9 inches after it had 
been trimmed at the top. bottom and 
The 


page of the book under consideration 


side. untrimmed size of each 
will be 614x914 inches. The 16-page 
form is usually imposed four pages 
wide and four pages high so that the 
length of the sheet is 25 inches and 
the width 38. 
Terms and References 
In shop language. printing forms 
are referred to as 
Print 
Print 


one side 

work and turn 

Print work and flop 

Print work and twist 

Print sheetwise, or print and back up. 

Forms which print one side of the 
sheet only, such as oflice, labels, pos- 
ters, and some maps. have no par- 
ticular complications. 

The form, size and general style 
of a book including the face of the 
type, the quality of the paper, and 
the character of the binding is called 
the format. 

A form is the plate or layout from 
which the sheet is printed. 

A signature is the sheet after it 
has been printed, by this is meant 
the whole printed sheet before it is 
cul up. 

A folio is the page number. 

Scoring is the creasing of heavy 
stock so that it may be folded. 

\ tip is a sheet which pastes into 
the book. 
always run with the grain of the 
stock. 


The pasting edge should 


Work and Turn Forms 

To print work and turn means that 
the sheet of stock is completed from 
one plate by first printing half of 
the run on one side of the stock and 
then turning it over sideways from 
left to the 
run, 

On the work 


requires just one-half the number of 


right and completing 


and turn forms it 
sheets of stock as there are impres- 
sions on the job, because each sheet 
of stock produces two complete cop- 
the 


printed on both sides and cut in two. 


ies of form after it has been 

Forms which print work and turn 
are usually imposed from the center; 
that is, the 


(folio) in the sheet (signature) ap- 


lowest page number 
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Gripper Edge 


1—A 16 page work and turn form 
The cut edge 


Fig. 
imposed from the center. 
through the center becomes the gripper 
edge on the folding machine. Note that 
all pages are numbered at the head of the 


page. 


t here before fo 


Gripper Edge 


Fig. 2—A 16 page work and turn form 
imposed from the outside. The pages are 
numbered at the top merely to indicate the 
top of the page. Note that the pages are 
laid out head to head, and sheet is cut 
through the center before it is folded on the 
folding machine. The center cut edge be- 











comes the gripper edge in the folding 
machine. 
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Gripper Edge 








Fig. 3—A 16 page form to print work and 
turn. 


folding 


before 
. 


St} L_ 
Gripper Edge 


Fig. 4—An 8-page work and turn form, two 
right angle folds. 


Grippers 
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Grippers 
Fig. 5—An 8-page folder with 2 parallel 
folds. This form would have to print work 
and flop, thus making it necessary to square 
the page and change the grippers when it is 
turned over. 


Gripper Edge 
Fig. 6a—Shows the outside 8 of a 16 
page sheet, printing sheetwise. 


Gripper Edge 


Pr 
= 


et st t 


Fig. 6b—Shows the inside form which 
backs the outside form, thus completing 
the sheet. This is called printing “sheet- 
wise” or “print and back up” and required 
two plates. 
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Fig. 7a—This is the center 32 page form 
of a 64 page book. It is so imposed that 
it will print work and turn, and then insert 
in the outside form which contains pages 
1 to 16 and 49 to 64. In gathering this 
requires only two pick-ups. 
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Gripper Edge 








pears in the center of the outside 
margin instead of in the upper right 
(See Fig. 
1). It is important to start the low- 
est folio correctly when the job is 
Stock as it 


comes from the paper house is un- 


hand corner of the sheet. 


to be machine folded. 


even because it has not been squared. 
By making no change in the gripper 
margin but by changing the side 
guide from right to left, one end 
and one side of the sheet are bound 
to be identical throughout the run. 

When a layout man is marking 
a sheet in order to better visualize 
the form, he may start either in the 
center (Fig. 1) or the outside (Fig. 2) 
of the sheet as the relative positions 
of the pages always remain the same. 
If there is any doubt as to the po- 
sition of the pages, he can prove it 
by adding the folios or any two ad- 
jacent pages which lie back to back, 
and the two folios thus added to- 
gether will always total one more 
than there are pages in the form. 
Thus, on a 16 page form, it would 
show that 16 and 1 are 17; 


9 are 17: 10 and 7 are 17, etc. This 


) 
8 and 








same rule applies on all forms 
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Fig. 7b—A 32 page form to print work 
and turn. This is the outside form of a 
64 page book and shows the first and last 
sixteen pages so imposed that the center 
32 pages will insert for a saddle stitched 
book. To show exactly how these various 
impositions work out, folios may be copied 
onto a sheet and the sheet folded. 
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which are for saddle stitched work. 

Safe practice is to always get a 
folding dummy from the folding 
machine for any given layout, and 
mark up the pages with a pencil, 
indicating trim margins etc. Lack- 
ing this, an imposition of a 16 page 
work and turn form may be marked 
up on a sheet of paper by taking 
a sheet of 25 x 38, or in this pro- 
portion, making one fold down the 
center of the short way of the paper, 
then making three folds, preferably 
at right angles to the preceding one. 
This results in a sheet with 16 pages 
on each side. Page 1 is then marked 
on the upper right hand corner when 
the sheet is still folded. the pages 
are marked by skipping the next 
two blank pages and marking 2 and 
3, then by skipping two more pages 
and marking 4 and 5, then skipping 
two and marking 6 and 7, etc., until 
When 


the sheet is spread out flat all the 


all the pages are numbered. 


pages will appear on one side, which 
gives a picture of the form if it is 
to be examined for layout complica- 
tions. This same method of folding 


and marking the sheet applies to 
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Gripper Edge 


Cuts here on folder 
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Fig. 8a—A 32 page form to run sheet- 


wise for a 64 page book. This is the “out- 
side” form and after being printed, the 
plate is removed from the press and the 
sheet is backed up by another plate con- 
taining the “inside” form. These illustrations 
are referred to and explained more complete- 
ly in the accompanying article. 





all work and turn forms, regardless 
of the number of pages there may 
be in the signature. 
Work and Flop Forms 
Sheets which work and flop (work 


and tumble means the same) like 
forms which work and turn, com- 
plete themselves without any change 
in the form of printing on both sides 
of the sheet. But there is this im- 
portant difference: 

Sheets which print work and turn 
simply turn over from left to right, 
and while the side guide is changed 
the gripper edge of the sheet re- 
mains the same throughout the run. 
On sheets which must be flopped, 
both edges of the stock are fed to 
the gripper, that is, top edge and then 
bottom edge. When a work and 
flop job is to be printed, the stock 
must be squared by cutting before 
printing is begun. This requires 
care and extra labor not only in 
cutting and jogging the stock, but in 
adjusting the grippers on the press. 

To illustrate: On an 8 page form 
to fold to 814 x 11 with two right 
angle folds, the form would run 


(Continued on Page 59) 








Gripper Edge 
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Fig. 8b—This is the “inside’’ form which 
backs up the form shown in Figure 8a. After 
this form has been printed the sheet is com- 
pleted. By not cutting the sheet before 
folding, it could be folded on a double 
32 page folder, thus reducing by one-half 
the folding time which would be required 
had the forms been run work and turn. 
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How Abou 


a Raise? 





DANIEL ARVAN 


Legal Counsel 


Eastern Lithographers Assn. 


(Before NAPL Conference) 


NE of the most critical prob- 

lems which lithographic em- 

ployers have raised during 
the war in the operation of their 
plants is the restriction imposed by 
the stabilization of wages. 

The bases for today’s methods of 
giving wage increases under the wage 
stabilization policy of the War Labor 
Board are as follows: 

1. Increases for merit, automatic 
length of service, promotions or re- 
classifications, apprentice or trainee 
programs under General Order 31 of 
the War Labor Board. 

2. The 


Steel formula. 


maladjustment or Little 

3. The substandard doctrine of the 
War Labor Board. 

1. Gross inequities based on the 
wage brackets fixed by the War Labor 
Board, reflecting the sound and tested 
rates in the area. 

5. Intra-plant inequities, e.g., the 
case of supervisors receiving less than 
non - supervisory help under them 
where such non-supervisory help put 
in substantial amounts of overtime at 
overtime rates. 

Increases under General Order 31 
may be put in without approval of 
the War Labor Board, for employees 
subject to War Labor Board juris- 
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diction. General Order 31 makes a 
distinction between shops of 30 or 
fewer employees and shops of 31 or 
more employees. With reference to 
shops of 30 or fewer employees, in- 
creases may be granted without ap- 
proval of the Board for improved 
quantity and/or quality of the work, 
provided: 

(a) The total of such increases to 
any employee shall not exceed 10c 
per straight time hour during any 
year (beginning July 1, 1943), and, 
provided that the total 
amount expended on such increases 


further, 


during any such year shall not ex- 
ceed an increase of 5c per straight 
time hour for all the employees in 
the establishment whose wages are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the War 
Labor Board. 

(b) Such increases cannot exceed 
the highest rate paid by the employer 
between July 1, 1942 and June 30, 
1943 for jobs of similar skill, duties 
and responsibilities. 

(c) Such increases shall not be 
made the basis of an application to 
the War Labor Board for approval 
of increases to eliminate intra-plant 
inequities. 

An “establishment” means a place 
of business which is a physically sep- 


arate unit or a unit which is cus- 
tomarily distinguished for adminis- 
trative purposes. For example, if a 
plant is in New Jersey and if an office 
is in New York, restrictions as to the 
amount to be given to any employee 
under General Order 31 is 10c per 
hour during the year, but in determin- 
ing the question as to whether the em- 
ployer has exceeded the average of 
Se per straight time hour for all the 
employees, the employer will com- 
pute this average separately for the 
plant and separately for the office. 
The employers of 31 or more em- 
ployees are subject to different re- 
quirements concerning such exempt 
increases. Such exempt increases can 
only be made under a “schedule.” A 
“schedule” consists of (1) Job Classi- 
fication rates or rate ranges, and (2) 
a plan for making adjustments within 


and between such rates or rate ranges. 


HE job classification is a category 

of jobs or positions which are simi- 
lar in nature and in the required 
amount of knowledge, skill, experi- 
ence and responsibilities. Where jobs 
differ as to knowledge, skill, experi- 
ence and responsibility there should 
be different job classification. For 
example, an apprentice pressman is 
a different job classification than a 
journeyman pressman because the re- 
spective work differs as to skill, con- 
tent and responsibility. The rate 
range exists where an employer pays 
for a given job classification a num- 
ber of rates varying from a clearly 
designated minimum rate to a clearly 
designated maximum rate. Mere de- 
scriptive job titles or extremely wide 
rate ranges are not job classification 
rate ranges. Minimum and maximum 
rate ranges are not necessarily the 
lowest and highest rates being paid at 
a given time for a particular job 
classification. For special reasons. 
for example, lack of experience, su- 
perior ability, or relationship to em- 
ployer, particular employees may be 
receiving less than the established 
minimum or more than the estab- 
lished maximum. The minimum and 
maximum rates contemplated by Gen- 
eral Order 31 are clearly defined as 


established rates for the particular 
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joo classification. Under General 
Order 31 all wage increases are gov- 
erned by the rate ranges in existence 
immediately prior to October 3, 1942. 
or those resulting from permitted or 
approved adjustments subsequent to 
that date. 

A “plan” for making adjustments 


| i 


within and between rate ranges is an 








orderly, definite procedure for mak- 
ing adjustments in wages or salaries 
of employees. A plan which the em- 
ployer may use is one under which 
individual rate adjustments are made 
in conformity with (1) Collective 
bargaining agreement in effect on 
June 30, 1943, or (2) Previous prac- 
tice of the employer as shown by writ- 
ten statements, minutes or memoranda 
which were in existence on or before 
June 30, 1942, or (3) 


proved by the War Labor Board, or 


a plan ap- 
(4) the “statutory” plan outlined 
below. 

The “statutory” plan is the one that 
will most frequently come into play 
in making these exempt adjustments. 
Any employer may adopt the below 
mentioned plan without approval of 
the War Labor Board: 

1. Merit 


length of service increases. 


increases or automatic 


For im- 


proved quantity and/or quality work, 


known as merit increases, or for auto- 
matic raises at the end of specified 
periods, known as automatic length 
of service increases. the employer 
may increase an employee subject to 
War Labor Board jurisdiction a sum 
not exceeding 10c per straight time 
hour or to a sum not more than two- 
thirds of the difference between the 
minimum and maximum rates, which- 
ever is greater. The total amount ex- 
pended on such increases shall not 
exceed an average of 5c per straight 
time hour for all the employees in 
the establishment who are covered by 
the plan and whose rates of pay are 
subject to War Labor Board juris- 
diction. 

2. Promotions or reclassification. 


This involves moving an employee to 
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a different job classification. An em- 
ployee so promoted or reclassified 
may receive an increase not in excess 
of 15 per cent above the rate on his 
former job or the minimum for the 
new job, whichever is higher; pro- 
vided, however, that for special abil- 
ity and experience an employee may 
be paid a rate above the minimum 
but within the maximum rate range. 
3. Apprentice programs. These 
must conform to the standards set 
forth in the collective bargaining 
agreement or in the applicable regu- 
lations of Federal or State agencies. 
(Any change in apprentice programs 
requires War La- 

his bor Board approv- 

al. 
Po With respect to 


all schedules. each 
[ 





job classification 
must be clearly distinguished and de- 
scribed; there shall be no appreciable 
increase in the level of production 
costs because of these individual ex- 
empt rate adjustments; such adjust- 
ments shall not 
furnish the basis 
to increase prices 
or to apply to the 
War Labor Board 


to eliminate intra- 





plant inequities. 

There is one point to be noted par- 
ticularly as to any employer who 
wishes to adopt the statutory plan 
concerning these exempt increases if 
he is under union contract. The con- 
sent of the union must be obtained 
before the employer can adopt the 
statutory plan. This means that if 
such employer wishes to give a merit 
increase and has no “plan” but wishes 
to adopt the statutory plan, he must 
obtain the consent of the union to give 
such a merit increase. This is not too 
healthy a situation since it is conceiv- 
able that some unions may ask for 
more merit increases than the em- 
ployer is willing to grant before giv- 
ing their consent to the adoption of 
the statutory plan. 

Thus far we have covered increases 
exempt from War Labor Board ap- 
proval and which may be ruled on by 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
War Labor Board on Form 1 appli- 





Such applications are not 


cations. 
compulsory but are extremely desir- 
able in view of the changing rules 
concerning these exempt increases 
and in view of their practical sig- 
nificance when shown to a wage sta- 
bilization inspector. As to all other 
methods of granting wage increases 
which will be covered herein. it is 
necessary to obtain War Labor Board 


approval on a Form 10. 


Little Steel Formula 

NE method of obtaining War 

Labor Board approval for rate 
increases is the maladjustment prin- 
ciple, commonly known as the Little 
Steel Formula. The Little Steel For- 
mula permits a 15 per cent increase 
over the average hourly rate of Janu- 
ary. 1941. It is generally applied to 
all the employees in the collective 
bargaining unit or to all of the em- 
ployees of the employer. The War 
Labor Board has authority in appro- 
priate cases to apply it to less than 
all of the employees, depending on 
the facts in the case. 

The Little Steel Formula is applied 
as follows: The average hourly rate 
for the employees as of the first pay- 
roll week in January, 1941 is deter- 
mined by totalling the entire amount 
of earnings at straight time for all 
hours put in by the employees under 
War Labor Board jurisdiction and 
dividing by the total number of hours 
put in by all the employees. This re- 
sults in the average hourly rate for 
all the employees as of such time. 
The Little Steel Formula permits an 














increase up to 15 per cent of such 
hourly rate. In determining whether 
the employer has already given such 
increase, all increases (except those 
mentioned in next paragraph) given 
in the same payroll period, between 
January, 1941 and the date of the 
application affecting at least 10 per 
cent of all the employees. are to be 
credited against the 15 per cent Little 
Steel increases permitted. 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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SPECIAL EXPOSURE GUIDE for the 
Kodagraph Magenta Contact Screen 
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each Kodagraph Magenta Contact 
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Screen Exposure Guide. The outfit 
retails at $2.25. 


tee Kodagraph MagentaContactScreen _ preliminary tests. The lightest and dark- 
is used in making lithographic negatives _est areas of the copy are then matched to 
in the camera. Outstanding among its steps in the gray scales on the edges of 
advantages are the close control of con- _ the guide. The exposure times are read in 


trast and improved sharpness of detail it the square opposite these steps. 


provides. With the help of the special As previously announced, Kodagraph 
exposure guide, the camera operator can Magenta Contact Screens are supplied in 
quickly determine the approximate expo- _ four sizes—8 x 10,11 x 14,14x 17, 16x 

sure required. The 20; each in a choice of three screen rul- 


exposure data ap-  ings—133, 150, and 300 lines per inch. 
pear on a movable Ask your Eastman demonstrator to 
card which is posi- show youthe screen and special guide. 


tioned according to Order from your Graphic Arts dealer. 








Graphic Arts Sales Division 
einai utes aad toe atnde EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


in vacuum contact with a sheet of Kodalith 


Orthochromatic Film. R ©] Cc H E Ss T E = ’ N ° Y * 
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SUBMARINE CREWS MUST HAVE ‘’UNDER-SEA’’ COURAGE 


Many a brave man and true is found, under withal be quick and deadly as a conger. No 
modern scientific testing, to suffer from wonder our submarines are a growing terror 
claustrophobia (a morbid dread of confined to our enemies. 
places). He may well be a hero elsewhere— International Mimeo Script and Interna- 
but not on a submarine. tional Duplicator Paper are “picked for the 

There a man may feel like a fellow fighting job” because they both give maximum speed 
in a barrel, but he’s got to love it. Must have, production for duplicating work. Interna- 
too, the constitution of an arctic whale, the tional Duplicator Paper is ideal for gelatine 
ingenuity of a small-town electrician—and and spirit processes. They, too, can take it. 


Back the rtttack with War Sounds 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








220 EAST 42nd ST. 





Papers for Printing and Converting 
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HE amazing phenomenon of the 


preparation of excellent Italian 
spaghetti and meat balls by a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman who lives in New 
Jersey was re-enacted for the sixth 
time on the night of October 29-30 
when officers and members of the 
hoard of governors of the Philadel- 
phia Litho Club were again guests 
of John Knellwolf at his home in 
Camden. This is an annual informal 
affair when the men sit at the feet of 
Chef Knellwolf and eat his super 
spaghetti. Those attending included 
Herman Hanselman, William J. 
Stevens, Merle Schaff, Walter Harris. 
L. G. Rogers, and Anthony Capello. 
The affair was held in the basement 
game room of the Knellwolf home. 
(See photo below) 


Western Lithograph Co., Los Angeles, 
recently tried out its own trick Return-A- 
Card blotters and reports a 16 per cent re- 
turn from one mailing. The blotters have a 
perforated return card which can be mailed 
back while the blotter may be kept. Copies 
of the illustrations of three of the firm’s cal- 
endars were offered and leads were obtained 
on calendar prospects. 


Q. M. Phillip, trafic manager for 
Universal Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, has volunteered his services for 
the work of the Speakers Bureau, 
conducted by the Junior Trafic Club 
of Chicago, which provides speakers 
on transportation subjects before 
schools, clubs and other organiza- 
tions in that city. 

ml 

The “Hello-Gram” 
published by Forbes Litho, Boston, 


is devoted almost entirely to letters 


house organ 


from former Forbes men now in 
Service. In one of the recent issues 


letters from men assigned to litho 
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units were published. Capt. Harold 
F. Drury says via V-mail, “I'm still 
boss of the reproduction company 
and still working near the smell of 
ink. Our total production this year 
was quite large and there never seems 
From Prt. 


Bennett Sullivan came this about a 


to be enough maps.” 


mobile litho unit: “The equipment in- 
side is marvelous and they say repre- 
sents about one million dollars. We 


called 


headquarters and takes care of chem- 


have seven trailers—one is 
icals; the second is a plate grainer; 
third, platemaking; fourth, camera; 
fifth, map layout; and finally two 
press trucks.” 

ml 


The airplane will really be here in a big 
way when they start laying the 24 sheet 
posters flat on the ground, observes Adver- 
tiser’s Digest, house magazine of National 
Process Co., New York. 


ml 
The other day we met a horse 
named Lithograph. No kiddin’, he’s 
owned by one H. H. Senger, and has 
been running at a number of tracks 
during the past months. 


John T. Moran, vice-president of 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co.. Chi- 


cago combination plant. was fore- 


Philadelphia Litho 
Club directors 
eat spaghetti. 
(L. to R.) Capel- 
lo, Rogers, Host 
Knellwolf, Stev- 
ens, Schaff, and 
Harris. (See story, 
column one.) 


man of the October grand jury which 
investigated gambling in Chicago and 
Cook county and made startling dis- 
closures of corruption in high places. 
During his service Mr. Moran, his 
were under 


family and his home 


constant police guard, to protect 


them from underworld vengeance. 
ml 
P. F.C. 1. King Smith, ex-secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Litho Club and 
with Litho Co., 


writes us a nice long letter and re- 


formerly Gamse 


ports on his whereabouts. He is at 

present stationed at Camp Bowie, 

Texas. (If King’s friend’s desire his 

mailing address we can furnish it.) 
ml 


If the paper shortage 
it on the shortage of 
long underwear. ‘Tide’ reports that be 
cause of this shortage lumberjacks have 
threatened not to go into the woods to cut 
pulpwood. Pulp and Paper Division of WPB 
reportedly appealed to the Textile Division 
for help. Our Washington correspondent is 
breathless, waiting for developments. 


Here's a hot one. 
gets worse blame 


ml 

Paul Bushey. purchasing agent for 
The Shelby Salesbook Co., lithogra- 
phers of Shelby, Ohio, has a keen 
sense of showmanship. He offered to 
furnish genuine horse and buggy 
transportation from the local railroad 
station. J. E. Nevin, Jr... Cleveland 
representative of International Paper 
Co. took him up on it so the pair rode 
away from behind the 


clickety clack of the white horse’s 


the station 


hoofs on the 1943 pavement. 


ml 


The horse and buggy angle isn’t the un- 
usual part of the foregoing paragraph. Who 
would have thought we'd live to see the day 
when a lithographer’s purchasing agent would 
go out of his way to pick up a paper sales- 
man? 
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\ EXTRA DECADE 
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_ EXPERIENCE 


For Long Life Plates 
Fortify With 


GRIPTITE 


Laquer Intensifier 
and Washout Solution 












SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING 


KEEP CLOSED WHEN NOTIN US ; 1. Asoly direct to the albumin plate before using 
Developing Ink. 


2. Use as a washout solution and intensify the 
image in the one operation. 


3. Mix with equal part of Developing Ink and 


LITHOGRAPH intensify the image at time of development. 
LACQUER INTEN 





AND WASHOUT SOLUTION 4. Use as an intensifier at the press on weak 
| eee tac plates. 
er cues G suPPLY CO a Per gallon RT Pe ern ... $5.00 
— RE, ovucnanaavbesosdegnebues een .. 1.50 
Prices slightly higher in Canada F.O.B. New York or Dealers 





Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Inc. 
63 Park Row New York 7, N. Y. 


Creators and Manufacturers of 


Champion Albumin Imperial Fountain Solution Liquid Tusche 


B.P.B. Ready to use Sensitizer Fountex, Fountain Solution Black Opaque ‘‘'GRAPH'"' 
: Solio, Self Gumming base for use in a a 
Jiffy Developing Ink fountain solutions Red Opaque ‘‘'VELVO 


Jiffy Heavy (Deep Etch) Developing Ink Non Souring Pure Gum Solution White Opaque SWAN" 
Tonndad Davelaing tak Sav-a-lac Plate Intensifier (Purple) Negative Steins, red. and black 
; : Griptite, a ‘‘stop walk"’ plate intensifier 
Lith Vilo (Non Poison) Plate Etch Dumore Asphaltum Plate Wash-out 
oT Pm al- lili 41-11 414, 1-10 solution 


Staging Solution 


Firpintine, Turpintine Substitute 
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is History of Color Printing 


“My First Seventy-five Years,” By 
Theodore Regensteiner, Chairman of 
the Board, The Regensteiner Corp., 
Price $3.00. 


Chicago. 285 Pages. 


NYONE who is interested in the 

roots of color printing and 
how it developed into the highly 
specialized and perfected art we 
today, will find in Regen- 
of his first 75 
years, a wealth of factual data fla- 


know 
steiner’s story own 
vored with the romance of his early 
years in this field. For the history 
of Theodore Regensteiner must nec- 
essarily be the history of the develop- 
ment of color printing in the United 
States. 

We are all guilty at times of taking 
for granted many of the attainments 
of today without any awareness of 
how they came to be, or of the heart- 
aches and discouragements that have 
gone into their development. Four 
color process lithography is one of 
these attainments. 

Regensteiner was first introduced 
to color printing when he was fas- 
cinated by specimens at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 
This was just nine years after he had 
arrived in the U. S. as a boy of 15, 
an immigrant from his native Munich 


The book tells of his 


unhappy childhood under the thumb 


in Bavaria. 


of a stepmother, and how he man- 
aged to get his father to send him 
He shifted for himself 
working at 


to America. 


in this strange land, 
many jobs of all kinds, until, after 
he had been here three years he 
National 


secured a job with the 


Photo-Engraving Co. in Chicago. 

He later joined a map firm and 
it was here that he first became ac- 
quainted with the lithographic pro- 
cess, at that time still in the stone 
age. At the time of the Columbian 
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Regensteiner Autobiography 


Exposition, he had his own firm, the 
Columbian Engraving Co. The prints 
at the fair which caught his imagina- 
tion were exhibited by the Colori- 
type Co. of New York. They were 
lithographic prints in three primary 
colors. 

The next year, in 1894, Adolph 
Schmidt and Max Lau entered the 
story, when they called on Regen- 
steiner with some color prints, pro- 
duced by a process based on research 
work done in Berlin by Dr. Herman 
Vogel, making use of color separa- 
tion on photographic plates. Single 
line screen halftones were made and 
printed onto a lithographic stone. 
As a result of this meeting, the Photo 
Colortype Co. was formed. They 
then developed a cross line halftone 
forming dots rather than a single 
line screen. Developments moved 
toward photo-engraving rather than 
lithography. 

The problem then became one of 
finding anyone capable of printing 
the color plates which they were 
The 
came when they persuaded the 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. to 


build and install a new press in order 


now able to make. solution 


to fill an order for Ringling Brothers 
who wanted 500,000 copies of a 16 
page book full of color illustrations. 
This became the first press for color 
printing, and Regensteiner tells that 
the circus job was such a success that 
it was renewed annually for many 


years. 


Improvements were made, includ- 













ing metal base plates, register hooks, 


better makeready, and _ nationwide 
recognition came to the Photo Color- 
type Co. when an insert of carpet 
illustrations in color process, printed 
from Regensteiner’s plates. — was 
bound into the Montgomery Ward 
Other 


soon in- 


mail order catalog. orders 
The company 


New York 


before long had enough work in the 


followed. 
vaded the market and 
East to warrant another plant there. 
A building was leased on Second 
Avenue near 2\Ist St. and six Miehles 
were installed. Eastern publishers 
began to see the possibilities of in- 
creased reader interest through the 
use of color and the Christian Herald 
took the lead in its use. Other national 
magazines followed. 

In 1902 the American Colortype 
Co. of New Jersey was formed by 
the consolidation of the American 
3 Color Co. which was the new 
name of Regensteiner’s firm, with 
five other companies in the East and 
Middle West. 
hecame president, and Regensteiner 
A few 


later Regensteiner resigned but main- 


Edmond B. Osborne 


first vice president, years 


tained his interest in the company 
and today he is still a director. In 
June. 1907 the Regensteiner Color- 
type Co. was formed in Chicago. A 
volume of color printing was built 
on catalogs, picture postcards which 
were then becoming popular, greet- 
ing cards, and creative selling. 

By 1912 offset lithography was 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Bomber Crews 


are 


Peaceminded, Too 











ee down at his immediate objective, the 

bombardier of this Flying Fortress sees his target 
clearly with his accurate bomb sight. His secondary 
objective, getting back to his home and his peace- 
time job, is not forgcetten in his primary consideration 


of the task at hand. 


The Valette organization — just as the bombardier or 
any other member of the vaunted crews of our 
Flying Fortresses — has its eye steadily on the 
immediate objective — turning out the best possible 
equipment to help whip the Axis. Over and above 
that we, too, want to finish the business of winning 


the war so our production may be converted to our 


normal peacetime job, supplying the lithographic 





OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES PHOTO 
showing a Flying Fortress winging its way through 
bursts of flak while dropping its lethal bomb load on 
Axis installations in Italian territory. 


field with the most modern platemaking equipment. 


In order to meet urgent delivery dates for important 
war materials, the Valette plant has been com- 
pletely re-equipped with the most modern machinery. 
We are looking forward to the day when these 
modern facilities may be turned to the manufacture 
of civilian equipment of improved design and effi- 


ciency. 


VALETTE PRODUCTS 


LITHO EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


215 WEST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 





















TROUBLE 


IS MY 
BUSINESS 





THEODORE MAKARIUS 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
(Before Litho Club of Baltimore, 
October 18, 1943) 


S AN offset pressman, trouble 
is my business, and it should 
be the 


business of every 


offset pressman. The most success- 
ful pressmen are those who are al- 
ways on the alert and in this way 
see trouble coming before it actually 
appears on the printed sheet. 

No doubt, you have seen pressmen 
who pay more attention to the con- 
dition of ink on the rollers and 
blanket, and water on the plate than 
to the printed sheet. These men are 
pressmen and not sheet watchers. | 
don’t mean to infer that it isn’t nec- 
essary to examine the sheets while 
running, but it can become a habit 
with some men to continue taking 
out sheets from the press and glanc- 
ing at them, half of the time over- 
looking 


These 


some very serious faults. 


faults can be detected by 
watching the machine in operation. 
By watching the inking rollers, one 
can detect the emulsification of ink 
long before it starts to show on the 
printed sheet, which eventually it 
will if not corrected. This emulsi- 
fication. if allowed to continue will 


gradually affect the drying of the ink, 
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and if not properly handled causes 
offsetting. 

Another thing which may develop 
with this condition is the gradual 
piling up of ink on the rollers and 
this invariably causes the dampen- 
ing rollers to collect ink, and before 
you know it, dampening the plate 
becomes difficult and eventually the 
dampers are ruined or at least need 
cleansing. The running of excess 
ink on the press is the main cause 
for ink collecting on the dampening 
rollers. In plants where very strict at- 
tention is given to the amount of ink 
run on the press, | have seen damp- 
ers in presses for months and, in 


at least one such plant, cleaning 
dampers was unheard of. 

It isn’t difficult for the pressman 
to watch the flow of ink on the rollers 
and know when too much is being 
run, As soon as the ink begins to 
appear velvety instead of shiningly 
smooth, excess ink can be expected 
even before it starts to “sizzle” as 
the common term goes. All that 
I’ve said so far applies to the press 
being properly set up. Of course. 


if the rollers aren’t adjusted proper- 


ly, ink will have a tendency toward 


piling and looking poorly regardless 
of all other conditions. 

Another common cause of ink pil- 
ing is the use of too much drier, The 
weighing off of every ounce of drier 
used in the pressroom is very im- 
portant. In addition to this, every 
color used should be tested by tap- 
ping it on glass and noting the dry- 
ing time before adding driers. Then 
by adding driers gradually and mak- 
ing further tests, determine the 
percentage needed to make it dry in a 
specified time. Driers, are among 


the most misused materials in the 


pressroom. You have heard “too 
much drier is worse than none”. This 
is very true when you consider the 
damage that can be done by using 


it carelessly, 


_ speaking of setting roll- 
ers, let me mention that this 
part of the 
think it 


makes much difference which method 


is an _ important 


pressman’s job. I don't 
is used if the final result is accom- 
plished. However, pressmen often 
are inclined to misjudge the feel 
when setting rollers and set them 
too tight causing unsatisfactory re- 
sults. When setting rollers try using 
strips of paper about .003 inch thick 
and instead of using only one piece 
at each point of setting use three. 
Two strips being two and a _ half 
inches wide and one piece two inches 
wide. Place the narrower piece be- 
tween the other two and when setting 
the roller pull only the two inch 
piece which is between the other two. 
This will give the exact feel regard- 
less of the surface of the roller or 
plate. The use of a feeler or thick- 
ness gauge for this purpose is al- 
right but, it leaves too much margin 
for error. 

Dampers may be set in this same 
manner except that the strips of pa- 
per should be oiled to resist moisture. 
It is often the practice to set dampers 
tighter to the brass roller than to 
the plate. However, I have come 
to believe that an effort should be 
made to set them exactly the same 
at both points of contact. Care of 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Announcement 


About December 1st, Parsons Gothic Bond 
will be watermarked and advertised as 
Parsons Bond. Our high quality group will 


then be identified by the Parsons name. 


Parsons Bond | 


Parsons Linen Ledger 


— o— 


Parsons Index Bristol 


Parsons Diploma 





These papers are being made from 100% new 
cotton fibers and every care is taken in their 
fabrication to insure the maximum of service- 
ability and permanency. 


Parsons Parer Company. HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Farsons Faper 


Specialized tor Modern Musinad 
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Cut Paper Another 5%; 
Reduce Ex-Quotas; Deny 


Containers for Displays 


OMMERCIAL lithography and 
printing took an additional 
paper cut amounting to five 
were re- 


per cent, items 


duced, and specific end products 


ex-quota 


were limited to certain basis weights 
of paper, all effective with the cur- 
rent quarter, with the issuance Oc- 
tober 21 of Limitation Order L-241 
as amended by the War Production 
Board. This means that a total re- 
duction of 15 per cent from the base 
period, 1941, is in effect during Oc- 
tober, November, and December. This 
also applies to 1944 unless further 
restrictions are issued. 

In addition to'this order, another, 
L-317 was also issued during October 
which delivers a body blow at the 
advertising display lithographers by 
completely prohibiting the use of 
new fiber shipping containers for 
window, counter, or floor displays. 
and certain other lithographed and 
printed products. 

L-241—Paper 
| ew most important provisions of 
the paper order, which we will dis- 
cuss first, are: the limitation clause 
for the fourth quarter of 1943 which 
permits use of (a) 85 per cent of the 
paper used for commercial printing 
(as defined in the order) for the 
corresponding 194] calendar quar- 
ter; or (b) 2114 per cent of the 
weight of paper used for the full 
year of 1941. (The difference be- 
tween the two methods of figuring 
usage is worked out at less than one 
per cent, and if you are already 
computing by one method, it is not 
advantageous to change.) Usage in 
1944 is restricted to 85 per cent of 

the over-all use of 1941. 

In contrast to previous orders, 
L-241 is a model for clearness be- 
cause of the elimination of technical 
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phrasing. Credit for this improve- 
ment is said to be due to the col- 
laboration of Philip Schneider, dep- 
uty director of WPB Printing & 
Publishing Division, and R. D. Ross, 
former executive of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, Chicago, now on leave with 
WPB. 

The order does not cover news- 
papers, magazines, books, greeting 
cards and illustrated post cards, dis- 
plays, wallpaper, boxes, and those 
converted paper products covered 
by Order M-241-a. 

Under the revised order certain 
classes of printing (and lithography) 
are unrestricted. To be unrestricted 
or ex-quota, such printing must be 
ordered and paid for by a depart- 
ment or agency of the U. S. govern- 
ment, or a state, county or munici- 
pality of the U. S.; or it must be 
required by a federal, state, county, 
or municipal law. Under this pro- 
vision any printing done for a pub- 
lic utility must be counted as part of 
the printer’s quota except when the 
utility is owned by some branch of 
government as listed. The order also 
eliminates the ex-quota status of 
printing done for war plants, except 
as it is ordered and paid for by the 
government branches as listed. 

It was pointed out that many 
printing plants, thus being forced 
to bring this type of work into their 
quota will find their quota already 
overdrawn by work on contract, but 
WPB, being aware of this situation, 
stated that appeals must be made for 
relief of such conditions. Such ap- 
peals might result in the elimination 
of “unessential printing.” 


Under a “borrowing” provision, a 
printer may, during any one quarter, 
borrow 15% of the amount of paper 
from his forthcoming quarter, pro- 


vided that such borrowing is deduc- 
ted from the paper used during that 
quarter. Should a printer, during 
any one quarter, use less than his 
permitted quota of paper, he may 
carry it forward to not only the suc- 
ceeding quarter, but any other quar- 
ter during the year. 

Exempted from the quota restric- 
tions of the order, for the first time, 
are printers whose gross sales are 
less than $1,250 per 
who in any quarter use less than 


quarter, or 


114 tons of paper. 

The new order also makes it clear 
that a printer may not use paper sup- 
plied by another person without in- 
cluding it in his own quota. A pro- 
vision, however, that will afford 
considerable relief to printers whose 
volume of work is such that they 
cannot always make deliveries as 
required, permits them to sub-con- 
tract work with the paper so used 
being counted against their own 
quota rather than that of the printer 
doing the work. The test that will 
be applied as to whether such work 
is actually subcontracted will be 
whether the work in question is con- 
tracted for by the first printer, de- 
livered by him and payment made to 
him. Such bona fide contracting is 
permitted under the order. 


ERTAIN basis weight limitations 
of paper which may be used for 
various products are also contained 


in the order. Schedule I of the or- 


der states: 

(a) General Limitations. (1) No 
person may manufacture or cause to 
be manufactured any of the items in 
List (A) of this schedule in a basis 
weight, thickness, area or weight per 
unit greater than the maximum spe- 
cified for such use. The above re- 
striction does not apply to paper or 
paperboard which had been manu- 
factured prior to October 21, 1943, 
provided, the printing of such paper, 
or paper board is completed by De- 
cember 15, 1943. 

LIST (A) 

Art reproductions, without adver- 
tising—basis weight 25 x 38—120#. 

Diaries, date books, desk calendar 
pads, and advertising memo pads 9” 
x 6” or smaller basis weight 17 x 22 
—16#. Larger than 9” x 6” basis 
weight 17 x 22—20#. 

Dodgers and handbills—basis weight 
24 x 36—35#. 

News letters and loose leaf services 
other than books (as defined in Order 
L-245)—basis weight 17 x 22—16# 
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if printed on one side; basis weight 
17 x 22—-18# if printed on two sides. 

Accounting records, books and 
forms—basis weight 17 x 22—32#. 

Corporate securities, checks, domes- 
tic and foreign currency—basis weight 
17 x 22—24#. 

Notes, contracts, mortgages, wills, 
deeds and insurance policies—basis 
weight 17x 22—20#. 

Letterheads—basis weight 17 x 22 

16#. 

Card indexes and card records— 
basis weight 25% x 30%—140#. 

Time cards and tabulating cards— 
caliper .013 inches. 

County record books—basis weight 
17 x 22—36#. 

Prospectuses for the sale of securi- 
ties—basis weight 25 x 38—50#. 

Legal briefs and records on appeal 

-_basis weight 25 x 38—50#. 

All other office, business, financial 
and legal forms, except blank books— 
basis weight 17 x 22—16#. 

Road and street maps and guides 
for civilian use—basis weight 17 x 22 

-20F%. 

Telephone directories—body basis 
weight 24 x 36—28#; cover basis 
weight 22% x 28'44—110#. 

Nore: Schedules I, II, and III to 
Order L-120 provide: “Paper may 
be manufactured in any basis weight 
or thickness permitted for a particu- 
lar use by any subsequent order, pro- 
vided the basis weight or thickness 
does not exceed the maximum specified 
by the War Production Board for 
such use, and provided all other pro- 
visions of this or such subsequent or- 
der are fully complied with.” Pur- 
suant to this provision the manufacture 
of paper in the basis weights and for 
the purposes specified in this list 
is hereby permitted. 

Also during the fourth quarter, 
printers may not, regardless of the 
weight of paper permitted to be used 
in their quota, use more than 85 per 
cent of the weight of paper used in the 
fourth quarter of 1941 in the printing 
of telephone directories and books (as 
defined in L-245); or shopping and 


How- 


ever, weights may be reduced to pro- 


free distribution newspapers. 


duce a larger number of these items. 


RDER L-317, effective October 
11, 1943 covering new fiber 
containers, provides, with the ex- 
ception of containers in your hands 
or in transit to you on that date, 
severe restrictions on both the manu- 
facture and use of new fiber shipping 
containers. It does not apply to 
used containers. 

Under this order new fiber con- 
tainers may not be used for the pack- 


ing of (1) advertising displays 
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counter, window or floor, (2) cata- 
logues, (3) magazines, including 
organs, (4) posters, (5) 
punch boards. These 
apply to the producers of these items, 
that is to lithographers and printers. 

In addition to completely wiping 
out the above uses the order also 
restricts by percentages the weight 
and square feet of new fiber ship- 
ping containers for other printed 
products. These are: announcements, 
greeting cards, illustrated post cards 
and wall calendars, games and toys 

all restricted to 65 per cent of the 


house 
restrictions 


weight or the square footage of con- 
tainers used for these items in the 
quota period (corresponding three 
months of 1942). Restricted to 80 
per cent of the quota period are the 
containers for books, and all other 
printing and publishing products ex- 
cept those coming under other re- 
strictions as described above. If you 
had no usage of containers for these 
items in the base period, then there 
apparently is no quota available 
now. 

It will be noted that these restric- 
tions apply to both the weight and 
square feet of new fiber containers 
that may be used. Therefore a change 
to lighter weight fiber board will 
not permit the use of a larger num- 
ber of packages. WPB emphasizes 
that this double restriction is delib- 
erate. 

Inventory restrictions are also con- 
tained in the order. 

(These are the high points of these 
orders. Space limitations do not per- 
mit publishing of the complete orders, 
hut copies are widely distributed.) 


M-241 
N October 16th, Order M-241. 
governing paper and _paper- 


board, was revised. Inventory re- 


strictions remain the same: two 
carloads of any grade of paper or 
paperboard, or, if in excess of two 
carloads, 45 days supply. After Jan. 
1. 1944, two carloads of a grade or 
if in excess, 30 days supply. 
Considerable confusion has result- 
ed from the terms of the order in that 
many printers have not clearly un- 
derstood what was meant by a grade 


of paper. This is set forth in De- 





partment of Commerce Form WPB- 
514 as revised Feb. 24 or any date 
thereafter. 

If you have the permitted inven- 
tory of a grade of paper, but have 
on hand less than a 30 days supply 
of a particular item within that 
grade, you are permitted to accept 
up to a 30 days supply of that par- 
ticular item in the grade regardless 
of the fact that the acceptance of 
paper of this item will cause you to 
exceed the permitted inventory of 
that grade. 

An important exception that is 
apparently being accepted by WPB 
is where you have already started 
the layout work, such as for the pub- 
lication of a magazine, the paper to 
be used in that forthcoming work 
may be considered in process. If 
paper is in process it is not in inven- 
tory and need not be counted as 
such even though you have not ap- 
plied ink to paper. 


M-241-a 
EVISION of Order M-24l-a on 
October 5, in addition to certain 
unimportant technical changes, in- 
cluded these changes: 

(1) Instead of specifically prohib- 
iting the manufacture of certain 
paper products, these articles are 
covered by a general provision per- 
mitting the manufacture of all un- 
listed paper products at 65% of the 
1942 quota. 

(2) Inventories are limited to two 
carloads, or 30 days supply of pulp, 
paper or paperboard, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 


gestae rumor now has 
it that restrictive orders on 
calendars, return envelopes and di- 
rect mail will not be issued without 
advisory committee hearings. 
Additional 
issued to Order L-120 which con- 
trols the types of paper that mills 


schedules have been 


may make for commercial and other 
types of printing. Schedule I, de- 
fines multicolor printing as “the use 
of more than two colors of ink in- 
cluding black, two or more colors 
being superimposed on the base color 
ink to produce the desired design or 


illustration. "** 
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WPB Rejects Appeal for Relief 


On Display Shipping Containers 


EVERAL weeks ago a meeting 

of lithographers and_ finishers 

was held in New York to dis- 
cuss WPB Container Order L-317. 
At that meeting a committee com- 
posed of George C. Kindred. Kindred. 
MacLean & Co.: Rose. 
Mounting and Finishing Co.:; Ralph 
W. Thomas. Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co.: W. H. Walters. U.S. 
& Lithograph Co.: hk. L. 
Chicago Cardboard Co.; and Lloyd 


George L. 


Printing 


Qzmun. 


L. Grisamore. Arvey Corp.. was ap- 
pointed to analyze the order care- 
fully and to go to Washington in an 
attempt to get relief from the restric- 
tion that completely prohibits the 
use of new corrugated or solid fibre 
over 60 pts. for the packing of ad- 
vertising displays. either individual- 
ly or in bulk. It was suggested that 
this committee attempt to secure a 
reclassification giving advertising dis- 
plays a percentage quota. Failing in 
their efforts to secure a reclassifica- 
tion, they were to attempt to secure 
permission to fill those orders which 
had been booked prior to October 11. 


the effective date of the order. 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Committee of display lithographers presents 


brief. See possible relief only on containers 


for displays which were in process prior to 


October 11. Outline procedure for appeals. 


The Committee met shortly there- 
after and prepared a brief which was 
presented by five members of the 
committee to the Administrators of 
the Container Section in Washington 
on November 9. The net results were 


as follows: 


1. The board shortage is evidently 
much more serious than most of us 
realize, and the WPB is charged with 
the obligation of getting enough cor- 
rugated and fibre board for shipping 
food, ammunition, etc. to the armed 


forces. 


2. Because of this shortage we will 
vet no relief or reclassification of 


advertising displays. 


3. It may be possible upon appeal 
to secure permission to ship adver- 
tising displays which were in process 
prior to October 11 in corrugated 
containers. Each lithographer will 
have to make his own individual ap- 


peal which should be sent to Mr. 


George H. McGowan. Paper Board 
Division, War 
Production Board, Temporary “S” 
Building (Room 2110), Washington, 


Section. Containers 





~ < 


require is as follows: 


The information they will 


Complete description of displays 
shape, size, and weight—sample 


if possible—or sketch—or photo- 
graph and complete reasons why 
they cannot be shipped without 
containers. 

Number of displays and number 
of containers needed to ship them. 
Square feet and weight of con- 
tainer board used in the boxes. 


What 


these displays reached on Oct. 11. 


stage of processing had 
We are told that these appeals will 
he given prompt consideration, and 
it is to the lithographer’s advantage 
to file immediately. 
1. The 


amendment to the order which will 


committee suggested an 
permit the packing of a display in 
the standard container in which the 
manufacturer’s product is shipped. 
This amendment will be given con- 
sideration by the Administrators and 
the committee will follow through. 
5. A separate meeting was held 
L-232, 


which restricts the use of wooden 


with the Administrator of 
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cases for display material. No relief 


will he 


lithographers and finishers can only 


secured on this order and 


use wood that had previously been 
used for wooden containers. 

The committee is continuing its 
activities. ®*® 

7 

Lithograph Global Maps 

In connection with the new movie 
release, Walt “Victory 
Through Air Power’, 


global air map produced for Alumi- 


Disney's 
a lithographed 
num Co. of America and distributed 
through United Artists, has been an- 
nounced. The maps. in four colors, 
24 x 33”, were lithographed by Ein- 
son-Freeman Co., Long Island City. 
N. Y. and contain identification colors 
and designs of United Nations planes. 


Allied and 


Other data includes 


and silhouettes of both 
Axis planes. 
location on the world map of im- 
portant airports, army and navy 
insignia, and a picture story of the 
use of aluminum in aircraft con- 
struction, 

The maps will be distributed 
through local theatres in connection 
with the showing of the film. 


° 

Runs British Offset Plant 
Major Charles S. (Bud) Marsh. 
formerly with the Gibson & Perin 
Co.. Cincinnati lithographers, is now 
reported to be in charge of a litho- 
graphing plant operated in England 
by the U. S. Army. Supplementing 
the supply of printed matter coming 
from the U. S.. 


offset manuals. forms, instructional 


the plant produces 
material, charts. ete.. for the forces 
in England. Capt. Joseph H. Banks. 
formerly in the printing trade in 
Grand Rapids. Mich.. is the Major's 
assistant. Others from the trade in 
the U.S. are employed in the plant, 
as well as a number of enlisted men 
who have been trained for the work. 
° 

500 Attend N. Y. Dinner 

Five hundred lithographers. print- 
ters. advertising people. and buvers 
of printing. attended the dinner in 
Hotel Commodore. November 1. of 
New York Emploving Printers Asso- 
clation, 


The dinner was a feature of the 
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exhibit, whcih ran three days, and 
displayed nearly 1.000 selections of 
outstanding printed pieces of all 
kinds produced by lithographers and 


printers of the New York area. 
. 


S. E. Berg Recovering 


Sigard E. Berg, president of Right- 





mire-Berg Co., Chicago trade plate- 
making shop, is reported to be con- 
valescing at his home. following an 
operation which he underwent at the 
Mayo Clinic. Rochester, Minn.. early 
last summer. Since returning to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Berg. who is 68. has re- 
mained at home but is expecting to 


resume active duties shortly. 


Litho Man Shot Down Behind Jap Lines—Escapes 


HE story of a former Philadelphia 
S. Air 


Corps in China. who was wounded 


litho artist. now in the U. 


when shot down behind the Japanese 
lines and was rescued by Chinese 


guerrillas. was told recently by 





Lt. Fred Schurman 


Adolph Schurman, poster artist with 
MecCandlish Lithograph Corp.. Phil- 
adelphia, following receipt of a let- 
ter from his son, Lt. Fred Schurman. 
Lt. Schurman, who was also a poster 
artist for McCandlish before entering 
the air service, was the navigator 
in a Liberator. in a crew of ten. 
Six crew members were killed on 
the ill-fated flight. and of the four 
returning, one of which was Lt. 
Schurman, all but one were wounded. 
Lt. Schurman received a number of 
wounds and injuries in addition to 
malaria, but reports that he is now 
recovering. 

Excerpts from his letter to his 
father follow: 

“IT was shot in the left shoulder 
in the muscle—no bones touched at all. 
It just plowed a furrow, since the 
projectile came from above. In the 


same muscle I was nicked in the 


front, but hardly more than a skin 
break. I got another little flick like 
that on the side of my neck, but that’s 
already healed and forgotten. 

Besides these, several particles of 
glass and steel were blown into my 
forehead and scalp, also skin injuries 
which are long since healed. 

I’ve been cured of malaria, so here 
I sit just going stir crazy in the hos- 
pital and wondering when they will 
turn me loose. 

The Chinese who found us after 
the raid were very good to us and 
did everything in their power to try 
to make us comfortable, depriving 
themselves of food and cigarettes 
when there were not enough to go 
around. 

I’m a heavy man and you can ima- 
gine the physical torture two bandy- 
legged little coolies had in carrying 
me in a stretcher over what I judged 
to be about 150 miles of wild moun- 
tainous country. It took eleven days 
before we reached anything vaguely 
resembling civilization. They were 
scrupulously honest. I had over a 
thousand dollars in Chinese money 
on my person besides a watch, revol- 
ver and other personal items, of all 
of which they were aware. They 
could easily have disposed of me and 
made off with what to them would 
have been a small fortune, but nothing 
was touched. I presented my pistol to 
the leader of the band, who found 
and brought me thru safely, as a 
gift. He was overwhelmed. An 
American missionary, by the name of 
Dr. Potter, later told me on hearing 
the story that the pistol would, no 
doubt, be treasured as a symbol of 
honor to that man. 

In one city along the way, a Chinese 
general, formerly a war lord before 
the Japenese invasion, honored us 
with a very impressive banquet. He 
made quite a long speech. His wife, 
who was educated in Hongkong or 
Shanghai and spoke very good Eng- 
lish, acted as his interpreter. 

Our dinner consisted of the rarest 
of Chinese dishes: goose liver, sea 
snails, frogs legs—a hundred different 
dishes. While we stayed there, we were 
all given Chinese names to be used 
officially in any future travels in 
China. 
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Lithographed in 4 colors 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


WoveE & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren's Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 
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Grignon Photograph for Gardner Manufacturing Co 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 














WOVE » SAXONY - HOMESPUN + LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 

sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “‘pro- 
duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


Write for free booklet —“ How Will It Print by Offset” 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


Better Paper Better Printing 


Printing Papers 
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GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 
PROGRAM GEARED TO WAR— 


rn 
l HE now famous Guide To Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography started 
the ball rolling. Since then the GAVC has produced thirteen books in coopera- 






tion with various government agencies. These books are from 8 to 64 pages. 
Each contains factual, authoritative data to help printers, lithographers and 
advertisers plan printed promotion which contributes to the war effort. Some of 
these projects are illustrated here. Other similar booklets and folders are in the 
process of preparation now. Each is urgently needed, each will help the graphic 
arts industry play its part in achieving victory. As a further service, the weekly 
What’s New Bulletin keeps GAVC members in constant touch with new activi- 
ties, new plans and developments to aid them in their essential wartime work. 

GAVC has become an important factor in aiding the overall victory program. 
Value of the Committee’s work to its members, to the industry, to the govern- 
ment and to the public, is recognized everywhere 


YOUR COOPERATION IS NEEDED 


The GAVC program is well started. Much is still to be done—and the press- 
ing need for the Committee’s work will continue unabated until victory is ours. 
To accomplish the task requires your active cooperation, and that of every 
member of the graphic arts industry. Your participation in this patriotic work 
will help your government, your industry, yourself. 

It takes money to carry on—to insure that GAVC does everything possible 
to speed the end of the war. Of course you want to help, you want to do your 
share. Voting membership in the Graphic Arts Victory Committee is only 
$100.00 (or more if you wish) annually. Participating membership, any amount 
you wish, payable monthly, semi-annually, or annually. National manufacturers 
of equipment and supplies are contributing from $50.00 to $300.00 per month 
depending on size. Local producers and suppliers are averaging as follows: 
Large—$25.00 per month. Medium—$10.00 to $15.00 per month. Small $5.00 
per month. Make voeur contribution now. mail the coupon below today. 





You Bet We'll Help! 


Mr. Harry Porter, Finance Chairmen. Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
c/o Harris Seybold Potter Company, 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
We want to become a Member of the GAVC 





Company Name Type of Business 
Individual’s Name Vitle 
(Amount of contribution per month 
Check one: cl $ [] $25.00 C} $15.00 [J] $10.00 [] $5.00 
Enclosed is check for [1] one month, [J for six months () for one year. 


(Simply attach your company letterhead and you will receive your Membership Certificate) 
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WHAT WENKES A GOOD 


PIONS OIP GURL? 


Take Maisie. The boys in the South Pacific voted 
her “The Girl We'd Most Like To Be Caught In 
The Doldrums With While Crossing The Equa- 
tor.” From Italy the boys wrote, “Next To Ten 
Gallons of Strawberry Ice Cream Apiece And A 
Stomach Pump, Ship Us Maisie.” 

A lithographer decided to make some pin-up 
reproductions of Maisie for the boys. He pho- 
tographed her in a variety of you-know poses and 
the results, just the four-color separations by 
themselves, were enough to send the spirits of 
the dog-tiredest soldier. Delighted, he made his 
plates with care, etching them just right to re- 
produce Maisie’s delicate, love-to-touch flesh tints. 
He selected a paper that would properly enhance 
the dreamy softness of Maisie’s shapely figure. 
He mixed his inks with the meticulous attention 
and artistic gusto of a celebrated chef preparing 
the love potions for a bacchanalian feast. When 
Maisie was finally put on the press the lith- 
ographer stood at the delivery end wringing his 
hands and hopping up and down like an expectant 
father. 


i) The answer 


yood pin-up at 


It’s a sorry world, boys. Let's weep together. 
Maisie was a failure. The first few thousand 
impressions were okay, but after that Maisie’s 
loveliness faded and finally disappeared alto- 
gether, and this was to be a long run — the size 
of our armed forces. 


Maisie was cruelly disappointed. She had a b.f. 
somewhere in Italy who at that very moment was 
humming “You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To.” She wanted him to have her pin-up. 


She told a friend what had happened and finally 
we got wind of it. So we sent this lithographer 
a shipment of ROBPORT BLANKETS. D’ya 
know, that lithographer has so far reproduced 
over 5,000,000 four-color pin-ups of Maisie using 
our blankets, and the 5,000,000th impression is 
every bit as good as the first one? You can’t tell 
them apart! 


Whatever the subject, pin-up girl in four colors 
or machinery catalog in black and white, for an 
offset blanket that will stand up under long runs 
and print as good a last impression as the first, 
specify ROBPORT. 


ts ROBPORT BLANKETS 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 


402 SOUTH MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


100 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
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Eastern Meets, Hears Talks 

The Eastern Lithographers Asso- 
ciation met October 27 at Hotel Com- 
modore. New York. and heard talks 
on wage stabilization and costs by 
two speakers who were on the pro- 
gram at the recent Boston conference 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. The speakers were 
Daniel Arvan, counsel for Eastern. 
and J. Kromberg, C.P.A. George 
Kindred. Kindred. MacLean & Co.. 
president, presided. Three new mem- 
bers were announced. They are 
American Offset Corp., Kipe Offset 
Process Co., and Offset Engravers 
Associates, all of New York. 


New Craftsmen Include Lithogs 

Six Chicago lithographers and one 
ink company representative were 
among a group of 16 persons ad- 
mitted to membership in the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen at 
its September meeting. The list 
included Henry Weisman and M. 
Feldman, partners in the Excello 
Press: J. S. Armitage. vice-president 


and superintendent. The Inland 


Press: Alfred Grupp. production 
manager. the Mevercord Co.: S. M. 
Lipschultz. owner and manager. The 
Gothic Press: Earl Morris. foreman. 
Shattock & McKay Co.: and Harold 
Y. Jacobs. International Printing Ink. 
. 

General Ottmann Retires 

Major General William Ottmann, 
a leader for many years in the litho- 
graphic industry, retired October 13 
as commanding general of the New 
York Guard. 

General Ottmann is chairman of 
the board of the U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Co.. and was formerly 
head of the old Ottmann Lithograph 
Co.. in New York. He is also a di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, and served as president 
of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation in 1937-38. having been a 
director before that time. 

. 
Cincinnati Executive Dies 

Ben F. Klein. vice president of the 
Progress Lithographing Co.. Cincin- 
nati, and also vice president of Nivi- 
son-Weiskopf Co. that city died 


October 8. following a long illness. 


Philadelphia Club Has Record Crowd in October 


— biggest crowd in years” 
more than 120—attended the 
(October 25 meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Litho Club at the Stephen 
Girard Hotel. re-elected the present 
slate of officers for another year. and 
heard an outstanding talk on press- 
work by Theodore Makarius. of 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 

Walter A. Kaiser, Edward Stern & 
Co. was chosen to serve another 
year as president, and William J. 
Stevens, of the same company, was 
re-elected vice president. John Knell- 
wolf. United Lutheran Publishing 
Co.. was re-elected treasurer. and 
Joseph H. Winterburg. Phillips & 
Jacobs. was re-elected secretary. 


Three members were elected to the 
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board of governors. They were Wal- 
ter Harris, Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Mfg. Co.; Joseph Mazzaferri, Graphic 
Arts Engraving Co.: and Percy 


Rhodes. William Mann Co. Elected 





Philadelphia Ladies Night 


The annual Ladies Night of the Phila- 
delphia Litho Club is planned for December 
3 at McAllister’s. The time is set for’ 7 
o'clock. 





to the board from the allied trades 
was John McAleer of Eastman Kodak 
Co. Besides the officers. other mem- 
bers of the board are Herman Britz. 
Graphic Arts Engraving; Anthony 
Capello. Joseph Hoover & Sons; Wil- 
son Edgar. Ketterlinus Co.; Theo- 
dore Greifzu, Graphic Arts Engrav- 
ing; Merle Schaff. Dando-Schaff 


Publishing & Printing Co.: and 





SS 


Elmer Strange. Alpha Lithograph 
Co.. Camden. 

New club members announced in- 
cluded Alfred Kitselman and Earl F. 
Roney. Bond Mfg. Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; J. Kneble. Graphic Arts En- 
graving; and C. Walter McKenna, 
Walter H. Duke. Walter S. Thomas, 
Raymond Watkinson, and John W. 
Whitecar. all of Alpha Litho. 

The next meeting of the club is 


to be November 22 at the same place. 
* 


Ohio Firm Marks 50th Year 

The Gibson & Perin Co., lithog- 
raphers, Cincinnati, is celebrating its 
50th year. In 1893, the company was 
founded by Wm. H. Perin the present 
president and the late John H. Gib- 
son, who died in 1925. For many 
years the firm was outstanding in the 
Cincinnati letterpress trade and 12 
years ago installed offset equipment. 
It now operates a combination plant 
producing catalogs, broadsides and 
other types of advertising material. 

The original location was in a 
building in lower Walnut Street, and 
some time later a larger building 
was acquired at another location on 
the same street. Later expansion re- 
quired another move, which was to 
the present location, a six-story build- 
ing at 121 West 4th Street. Cin- 
cinnati newspapers recently carried 
an advertisement commemorating the 
golden anniversary and signed by 
Joseph B. Hughes an employee for 
15 years, who represented Gibson & 
Perin employees. 

° 

Milwaukee Club Meets 

Pessimism concerning the supply 
of paper for 1944 was expressed by 
Ronald Drake. of Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co. as he addressed the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Milwaukee 
Litho Club, Fred J. Dobbertin, club 
president, reports. Mr. Drake called 
on lithographers and printers to con- 
serve paper wherever possible and to 
turn in all possible scrap paper. 
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How Film Saves 


Time In 


WARTIME 
DRAFTING 
ROOMS 


Modern warfare requires thousands of engi- 
neering tracings . . . thousands of blueprints 
not only to build our planes and ships and 
guns, but to keep them in good repair and 
fighting trim on far-flung battle fronts. 





It’s an important job for draftsmen on the 
home front, too. Blueprints are needed by the 
carload . . . far more than can be reproduced 
from a single tracing ... and new tracings 
can’t be made fast enough. 

So... photography steps in and quickly 
fills an urgent need for duplicate “‘originals.”’ 
From these, additional hundreds of blue- 
prints, lithographed copies and other repro- 
ductions are made for distribution both to 
war production plants and to our armed 
forces. Time is saved and the war effort 
materially aided. 


Here’s still another important task that 
Du Pont Photolith Film is performing well. It 
is one of the many ways in which Photolith 
Film is helping industry serve the nation effec- 
tively. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


* Back the Attack with War Bonds * 


PHOTOLITH 
FILM 


Better Things for Better Living 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Training Program Develops 

The New York lithographic trade’s 
answer to the manpower shortage, a 
practical training program for new 
employees, which has been under 
discussion by trade leaders for sev- 
eral months, is now beginning to take 
shape. Committees representing em- 
ployers and employees have been 
named and are to meet this month, 
together with representatives of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
who will act in an advisory capacity. 
Representing employees will be John 
Blackburn, Charles Koenecke, Theo- 
dore Fliller, and Theodore Makarius, 
all members of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local No. 
1. Meeting with them representing 
employers will be Harry Platt, Sac- 
kett & Wilhelms Lithographing 
Corp., Victor Friedman, Crafton 
Graphic Co., George Loder, National 
Process Co.. R. R. Heywood, Jr., R. 
R. Heywood Co., and George Schle- 
gel, Schegel Lithographing Corp. 
The group is known as the Litho- 
graphic Trade School Educational 
Advisory Committee. 

. 

Adopt Auto Decal Stamps 

The Meyercord Co., Chicago, has 
started production of “Licenseal” 
decalcomania windshield _ license 
stamps for use on motor vehicles in 
lowa, Washington. Utah, Idaho and 
Hawaii during 1944, H. B. Barbour, 
company executive in charge. an- 
nounced. Contracts with other states 
were pending on Nov. 1 and the 
complete list of users is expected to 
exceed that for 1943 stamps which 
numbered nine states and Hawaii. 
Washington. which used a different 
type of windshield license stamp for 
1943, switched to the Meyercord Li- 
censeal for 1944, while Utah has 
again selected a special type that can 
be applied to plastic plates made in 
the state’s prison factories. 

» 

Glover Dinner November 19 

The testimonial dinner tendered to 
Harvey Glover by the Litho Club of 
New York and the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. will be 
Friday, November 19. at the Building 
Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue. New 
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York, and Hon. A. E. Giegengack, 
U. S. Public Printer. will be toast- 
master. 

The occasion of the stag dinner is 
the recent election of Mr. Glover to 
the presidency of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Mr. Glover is also past presi- 
dent of both the local clubs. 

. 


Completes 40,500,000 Labels 
During October. Stecher - Traung 
Lithograph Corp.. San Francisco 
plant. completed a run of four-color 
salmon can labels, contracted for by 
the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, consisting of 40,500,000 labels. 
Leo Blanck. sales manager, esti- 
mates that the labels, run on one of 
the company’s four-color offset 
presses, required close to a million 
sheets of paper and was hauled away 


in three capacity-loaded cars. The 





salmon for which the varnished labels 
were made will be _ distributed 
through the British Ministry of 
Foods. 
e 

Berlin Advances Kukla 

I. S. Berlin Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co., Chicago. has announced the 
promotion of Stanley J. Kukla to the 
position of assistant to the presi- 
dent, with particular responsibility 
for the plant’s mechanical operations. 
Mr. Kukla has served as an executive 
in the company for seven years, his 
most recent position having been that 
of purchsaing agent. 

* 

Shach Joins Esquire 

Joseph J. Shach, formerly produc- 
tion manager for D. F. Keller & Co., 
Chicago lithographers, has joined 
Esquire, Inc., Chicago, publishers of 


Esquire and Coronet. 








CVOLIE G6E CVOFE 





“Let's beat it boys—here comes that big buyer 
again trying to give us another printing order.” 






















Davy Jones Gives Up Counterfeit Litho Plates 





A zinc litho plate allegedly used for print- 
ing counterfeit gasoline coupons is shown 
being brought up by a Navy diver out of 


HREE New York 
pleaded guilty and a fourth was 


$1,500 


lithographers 


released under bond last 


month in what was called one of the 


largest gasoline ration coupon coun- 
terfeiting operations in the nation. 
Charged with counterfeiting T cou- 
pons for millions of gallons of gaso- 
line, the men who pleaded guilty 
were Martin Bernhardt Zwoboda, 51, 
of Queens. whose bond was set at 
$1.500: Henry Leoman, 37. of Brook- 
lyn: and Eugene McCarthy, +4. of 
the Bronx. Bonds for the latter two 
were set at $1,000 each. The fourth 
defendant who waived examination 
was Isidore Katz. 54. of Brooklyn. 
who was released under bond to await 
a grand jury investigation. 

Ollicials would not reveal the name 
of the plant with which the defen- 
dants were connected as it was not 
determined whether it was involved. 

Investigators began work on the 
counterfeit case when they were con- 
fronted with the mystery of finding 
counterfeit: Coupons in Jamaica Bay 
for a million gallons of gasoline. 
Part of these were found tied up in 
a sheet, floating on the bay. Later 
it was learned that someone involved 
learning of the 


in the ease. on 
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Photo by N. Y. Daily News 


Jamaica Bay, New York. Counterfeiters tossed 
the plates into the bay in an attempt to 
destroy the evidence, police charged. 


arrests. had also disposed of the zine 
plates used in lithographing the cou- 
pons, by throwing them into the bay. 
These plates were later recovered by 
Navy divers and are expected to be 
used as evidence. 

\ number of other men were also 
arrested. charged with distributing 
the counterfeits. Among them was 
Jack Jacuboviez of Brooklyn who 
was said to be a printer. 

° 

Time Offset in Miniature 

\ “Pony Edition” of Time Maga 
zine, printed by offset for circulation 
among men in the armed services 
overseas, has recently been introduced 
by Time, Inc. Printed by the Jersey 
City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J.. 
the edition is 01g x 83,". The “Pony” 
is the latest innovation to the over- 
seas activities of the publishing firm 
which already has a number of “Air 
Express” editions for Latin American 
distribution, as well as several other 
overseas editions printed in foreign 
offset 


from the Jersey City plant. 


flown 


(As re- 


lands from negatives 

ported in ML a year ago.) 
The “Pony Edition” contains 32 

pages and covers. inside pages being 


printed on 25 Ih. offset stock and 





covers on 5U |b. Page proofs are 
rushed to the Jersey City plant from 
Philadelphia, and line negatives are 
made for offset reproductions accord- 
ing to Kent Rhodes of Time’s pro- 
duction staff. The front cover is in 
four color process with a fifth color 
border. Repro proofs in black for 
the first cover are pulled from letter- 
press plates of the regular edition at 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Chicago 
plant and are rushed to Jersey City 
for reproduction. Line negatives are 
also made of these proofs and the 
final front cover job is the equiv- 
alent of a 150 line screen. The other 
covers are regular black and white 
pages. The complete issue including 
a mailing envelope weighs less than 
one ounce. 
e 

Addresses Direct Mailers 

(. L. Jackson. editor of Acme 
Vews. house organ of Acme Steel 
Co.. Chicago, was guest speaker at 
the Oct. 27 meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Club of Chicago. 
Discussing “The Power of Employee 
Publications on the Production 
Front.” he pointed out the part print- 
ing ink plays in maintaining morale. 
\ display of employee magazines. 
including overseas editions and syn- 
dicated publications, revealed their 
use in instructing new workers. re 
ducing absenteeism, preventing acci- 
dents. aiding production and coop- 
erating with government programs. 
The meeting and exhibit were ar- 
ranged in cooperation with the In- 
dustrial Editors Association of Chi- 
cago and the American Association 
of Industrial Editors, of which latter 
organization Mr. Jackson is president. 

° 

Name Chemical Sales Manager 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. S. 
(Stu) Holford as chemical 
manager. Mr. Holford has been 


connected with this division of the 


sales 


since it was established 
. 
R. D. Morgan, Chicago, Dies 
Russell D. Morgan, member of the 
board of directors of Magill-Weins- 


company 


heimer Co., Chicago, died at his 


home there Oct. 6. 
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Art Center Shows Posters 

Art Center Chicago opened in its 
downtown galleries in that city on 
Armistice Day a display of 94 posters 
designed to reveal the job advertis- 
ing art is doing in building morale. 
The posters combine realistic pho- 
tographs with color and a minimum 
of copy to impress on workers the 
seriousness of their responsibility for 
increasing production, eliminating 
absenteeism. subordinating — labor- 
management conflicts and holding the 
production front together in the war 
effort. 

The posters are being published 
serially by Sheldon-Claire Co.. Chi- 
cago sales promotion and manage- 
ment counselors. and are being used 
both in the United States and Can. 
ada. R. & L. Lithographing Co.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is handling production 
by the offset process. 

° 
O. W. Berlin, Chicago, Dies 

Oscar W. Berlin. vice-president 
and treasurer of the I. S. Berlin 
Printing & Lithographing Co.. and 
the Marshall-White Press. Chicago. 
died Sept. 29. in his home following 
a heart attack. Born in Chicago. 
Aug. 29. 1900, Mr. Berlin graduated 
from the University of Chicago. 
where he majored in chemical en- 
gineering. Entering the printing busi- 
ness established in 1920 by his 
brother. Irving S. Berlin, he played 
a large part in the firm’s expansion 
to a concern now occupying 100.000 
sq. ft. of space and employing over 
300 persons. 

. 


N. Y. Club Shatters Precedent 

Precedent was shattered at the 
New York Litho Club. October 27. 
when a woman appeared as_ the 
speaker of the evening. She was 
Miss Lorian Fawcett. a member of 
the staff of Arthur S. Allen. color 
consultant. Mr. Allen was unable 
to appear as scheduled. because of 
illness. Nearly 80 attended the 
meeting which was held at the Build- 
ing Trades Club. 

The November meeting of the 
Litho Club will be held jointly with 
the Craftsmen in the form of a 


testimonial dinner tendered to Har- 
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vey Glover, of Sweeney Litho Co.., 
newly elected president of the Inter- 
national Craftsmen. This will be 
November 19 and is described else- 


where in this magazine. 


Addresses Book Makers 





The first known book produced by 
lithography was printed more than 
100 years ago-—in 1836, Harry A. 
Porter. vice-president of Harris-Sey- 
hold-Potter Co.. recently told the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute. and 
the recent exhibit of books by offset 
demonstrated the important place 
this process now holds in the book 
field. “We can look to the future for 
a greatly increased use of offset lith- 
ography for hook production.” he 
declared. 

Tracing the development of the 
offset press. Mr. Porter also looked 
into the future and predicted revolu- 
tionary changes in the graphic arts. 
but warned that they will be gradual 
changes. He also predicted an in- 
crease in the use of web offset presses 
for book production. 

“Book production by offset lithog- 
raphy has grown now to real propor- 
tions. Many people have recognized 
that volume will increase greatly in 
the postwar period.” he said. 


William C. Schroder Dies 
William C. Schroder of The Fal- 
eoner Co.. Baltimore. died October 
27. following a long illness. Mr. 
Schroder had been elected a director 
of the Baltimore Litho Club at its 


October 18 meeting. 


Hopp Marks 50th Year 

A dinner-dance at New York’s 
Hotel Astor, November 7, was the 
highlight of the observance of The 
Hopp Press, Inc. of its 50th anniver- 
sary. Three to four hundred com- 
pany employees and customers were 
expected to attend. Philip Hopp. gen- 
eral manager, stated on the eve of 
the event. 

Founded in 1893 by Hermann 
Hopp. who is today president of the 
firm, although is not actively en- 
gaged in its operation, the company 
had a small beginning, built around 
a foot-treadle press. A year later the 
founder was joined by his brother 
Leo, who is today secretary-treasurer. 
The company pioneered in the use 
of plastic as a printing surface and 
first introduced the celluloid lami- 
nated price markings so familiar in 
stores. Later going into lithography. 
the firm’s products expanded to in- 
clude dial faces. instrument boards, 
name plates and scales. and since the 
war a large part of the volume has 
been on war work. Hopp employs 


about 150 at present. 


Returns to Champion 

Alexander Thomson, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident of The Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company. has returned to his sales 
promotion and advertising duties 
with the company after a period of 
service with the American Red Cross 
in the Middle East. Mr. Thomson 
enlisted for foreign service early in 
the year, and after special training 
was sent abroad. Completion of his 
special assignment was the occasion 


for his return home. 
e 


Re-elect Sheridan at Baltimore 

Thomas B. Sheridan of American 
Bank Stationery Co. was re-elected 
president of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore at its annual 
meeting October 29. Other officers 
are Thomas W. Ford. and Herbert 
F. Czarnowsky. vice _ presidents; 
Thomas C. Price. treasurer, and Jos- 
eph_ Kinlein, recording — secretary. 
Fred W. Zeller continues as executive 


secretary. 
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WHEN THE BOYS 
COME HOME... 











Set 
Lee 


Dollars NOW 


for the offset equipment 


you will need after 


VICTORY 





* * * * . 
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The war has trained thousands ot young men in offset 
lithography .. . experienced camera operators, plate- 


makers, pressmen. 


Have you been afraid to add offset to your present 
equipment because you couldn't see where competent 
labor was coming from? Put your fears behind you... 
help will be there, all right! Printers with foresight 
can safely plan now for an offset department to supple- 


ment their letterpress equipment. 


Offset lithography, like letterpress, has its own advan- 
tages, and the war has taught business firms what it can 
do for them. Make no mistake ... when the shooting 
is over “over there,” industry and business are going 
to expect and insist on both offset and letterpress pro- 


duction facilities. 


These are twin services every well-balanced shop must 
be able to offer. Now is the time to make your plans. 
After the war, ATF will have everything required for 
the complete offset plant, from darkroom to _press- 
room. Your ATF Salesman can give you full informa- 


tion right now, even to approximate costs. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Offset Division 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities... 
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Officers of the Baltimore Litho Club are 
left to right: J. Albert Caldwell, president; 
Edwin A. Steinwedel, v:ce president; Ken- 
neth O. Bitter, secretary; and Albert H. 


J ALBERT CALDWELL, of Young 

* & Selden Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Litho Club of Baltimore 
at the organization’s annual meeting 
October 18, at Hotel Emerson. Edwin 
A. Steinwedel. Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., and Albert H. Momberger. Mary- 
land Litho Co.. vice-president and 
treasurer respectively. were also re- 
elected. Kenneth O. Bitter, Gamse 
Lithographing Co.. was elected sec- 
retary, replacing T. King Smith of 
the same firm. who is now in the 
army. Mr. Bitter formerly held this 
ofice in 1940 and 1941. 

Feature of the evening was a dis- 
cussion of methods of catching troub- 
les on the offset press before they 
reach the finished sheet. by Theodore 
Makarius. of Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
(This talk is published in full else- 
where in this magazine.) 

Also elected at the meeting was a 
board of directors. The directors 
are: Fk. W. Parker, Parker Metal 
Decorating Co., past president; Wil- 
liam Garten, Owens-Illinois Can Co.: 
Otto Molz. American Bank Station- 
ery Co.: Fred W. Green. Crown Cork 
& Seal; Lloyd Bowden. Owens- 
Illinois: George A. (Buck) Frank 
Crown Cork & Seal: Henry P. Baitz. 
National Color Printing Co.: Her- 
man J. Engel. Crown Cork & Seal: 
Warner D. Heim. Jr... Owens-Illinois; 
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Baltimore Litho Club Re-elects Caldwell, Names Bitter to Succeed Smith 


Momberger, treasurer. Right photo shows 
a group of the club's directors. Standing 
(L. to R.) William Garten, Herman J. 
Engel, Lloyd Bowden, and George A. (Buck) 


and William C. Schroder, The Fal- 
coner Co. 

The late Michael A. Flynn, of 
International Printing Ink, was also 
a member of the board, and his suc- 
cessor is to be appointed by the board 
at its November meeting. 

Other business of the evening in- 
cluded the admission to membership 
of Charles J. Lingner, litho foreman 
of Crown Cork & Seal. 

\. J. Fay, sales manager of Na- 
tional Process Co.. New York. is to 
he the speaker at the November 15 
meeting of the club. being held at the 
same place. Mr. Fay is to discuss the 
need for cooperation hetween sales 
departments and manufacturing de- 
partments in the development of new 
markets. 

The club’s annual Christmas party 
was announced to be held Monday. 
December 20. at the Emerson. A pro- 
gram is being planned for club mem- 
bers and their lady guests. 

Film Co. Gets “E’’ Award 

The Photo Products Department 
of E. lL. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
manufacturers of lithographic film 
and other photo products. has been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” award 
for war production, and presentation 
of the award was scheduled to be 


held at the plant at Parlin, N. J. 


Frank; seated (L. to R.) Otto Molz, Fred 
W. Green, and Warner D. Heim, Jr. These 
photos were snapped following the election 
at the October 18 meeting. 


November 5. High-ranking army 
and navy representatives were to be 
present to present the “E” flag and 
the pins to DuPont employees. 

This department of the DuPont 
company has been supplying the 
armed forces with photographic film 
of many types. including lithogra- 
phic, motion picture, X-ray and 
microfilm. Quantities of film base 
for shipment to allied nations have 
also been manufactured there. 


Glover Speaks at Montreal 

Harvey Glover of Sweeney Litho- 
eraph Co.. Belleville, N. J... and 
international president of the Crafts- 
men organization. addressed — the 
Vontreal Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen October 18. He told of 
experiments being made with trans- 
ferring ink to paper by electronics. 
and of other current developments 
which will affect printing and lith 
ography following the war. 

* 


Latimer Joins ATF 

Henry C. Latimer, advertising rep 
resentative of The National Lithog- 
rapher, and formerly with American 
Printer and Advertising & Seiling, 
has joined American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth. N. J.. as assistant manager 


of sales development. 
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Industry ticks off the minutes and the hours day after day 
after day after day... 


T HERE is no stopping progress. War may slow it up for a 
time, but its march is inexorable. Business must go for- 
ward...or perish. It may be only ‘the end of the begin- 
ning’ as Churchill said, or “the beginning of the end.” For 
us it is a shining opportunity to do our bit through man- 
power, materials and merchandising, to speed Victory. 
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THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 











\ ; MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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Litho Clubs Have Big Chance Now, Toland Says 


HE litho clubs have a big oppor- 
take the 


progress that will come in the litho- 


tunity to lead in the 
graphic industry following the war. 
and club members should give care- 
ful study to current developments 
and be able to advise company man- 
agement on them. declared W. Craig 
Toland. as he addressed the Connec- 
ticut Valley Litho Club at its first 
fall meeting, October 22 at the Bond 
Hotel, Hartford. Nearly 40 attended 
the meeting. Mr. Toland is president 
of the Plastolith Co.. Boston, manu- 
facturers of plastic litho plates, and 
was a speaker at the Boston confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers in September. 

Mr. Toland, who has been active 
in lithography and other printing 
processes for many years in many 
parts of the nation, predicted that off- 
set lithography will get 50 per cent 
more volume after the war than it 
now has. because it can produce 
work both better and cheaper. He 
predicted an enormous increase in 
the use of web offset presses. leading 
to the printing of more books and 
magazines by offset. In the plastic 
plate field, he said that government 
orders must take precedence over all 
others at present, but that plastic 
plates will be on the market at a 
costcomparable to regaining of metal 
plates. He also promised pre-sensi- 
tized plastic plates. which can be ex- 
posed with a 100 watt incandescent 
light. His firm also expects to have 
a transparent film on the market that 
will be guaranteed to hold its size. 
He called on those in sales and man- 


seek 


education in lithographic processes 


agement positions to further 
and possibilities. and to enlarge their 
horizons. 

When asked if plastic plates were 
available for commercial use. Mr. 
Toland stated that a “few small size 
direct image plates are available.” 

Guests of the evening included 
Seth Ashton and Warren Walker. of 


the Plastelith Co... and Eugene 
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Fischer. of J. Fischer & Bro... New 
York music publishers. 

Clifford DuBray, Brooks Bank 
Note Co.. was appointed temporary 
secretary of the club, replacing Fred 
Gerlach of Aetna Fire Insurance Co.. 
entered the armed 


who recently 


forces. Ralph Rich. club president, 
appointed Mr. DuBray to serve until 
the regular election of officers in 
January. 

The next regular meeting of the 
club is planned for Friday, Decem 
her 3. The place is to be announced. 


Lithogs Win Mail Honors 

A number of lithographers were 
among the producers of award win- 
ners in the annual selection of Fifty 
Direct Mail 
feature of the Clinic of the Direct 


Leaders. which was a 


Mail Advertising Association, held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt. New York. 
October 15. In addition to these 


honors, the lithographic industry was 
also represented in the panel of off- 
cers elected, when Edward \. Mayer. 
Jr.. of James Gray, Inc.. New York, 
was elected American vice-president 
of the association. Howard Korman 
of MeCann - Erickson 
Agency. New York, was elected presi- 
dent. and Donald New 
York manager of the S. D. Warren 


Advertising 
Macaulay. 


(‘o.. was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Amone the award winners were 


promotional pieces produced by The 
Read Printing Co.. New York; Buck- 
ley Dement & Co.. Chicago; Keller- 
Ind.; Ed- 


ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia; and 


Crescent Co., Evansville. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co.. Chicago. 
° 

Atlanta Begins Campaign 

A “Victory Printing” campaign. to 
aid the war by circulation of govern- 
ment messages. has been launched by 
the Atlanta Master Club. 
and promotion will be directed at 


Printers 


2.500 buyers of printing and lithog- 
raphy in that city. The campaign 
will bring to the attention of the 
buyers the material which has been 
made available by the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee. GAVC has issued 
brochures on 12 government adver- 
lising projects to date. 
+ 

To Issue Poster Booklet 

“Plant 


will show 


Posters.” a folder which 


some of the more than 
3,000 posters collected recently by 
labor management committees across 
the nation, and shown recently at 
the Direct Mail Clinic in New York, 
is now in production and will be dis 
tributed soon, the Graphic Arts Vie 
tory Committee has announced. 
e 

Adams Continues Stark Work 

Paul 
ciated with John Stark Laboratories. 
South Hadley, Mass., for the last five 


Adams. who has been asso- 


vears. is carrying on the business 
following the recent death of Mr. 
Stark. Mr. Adams is a son-in-law of 


Vir. Stark. 


Complete New Hammer Film Plant at St. Louis 





Above is the architect's drawing cf the new plant of the Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co.., 


St. Louis, which is to be ready for occupancy this month. 


This new building was con 


structed following a fire some months ago which seriously damaged the firm’s plant, 
although manufacturing operations have been carried on through the utilization of other 


facilities 





The firm manufactures dry plates and film used in the lithographic industry. 
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VISION OF A BRAND NEW WORLD 


Imagineering resulted in the above illustration. It represents the un- 
restrained imagination of a visionary who foresees the technological 
advancements of the war in terms of a single gigantic machine 
which will produce lithography in one complete operation. Maybe 
it sounds like a pipe dream, but just as sure as you are reading this, 
you may count on Rutherford to contribute to the advancement of 


lithographic technique when the war ends. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Paper Weight Reduction ts Solution 
to Shortage Says Strathmore Man 


HE seriousness of today’s paper 

situation and what can and should 
be done about it were recently em- 
phasized by Cy Norton of Strath- 
more Paper Co., West Springfield. 
Mass., in a statement to paper buyers 
in the graphic arts. Mr. Norton 
recommends the use of lighter weight 
papers as the principal solution to 
the shortage. His statement, which 
sums up the situation and outlines his 
recommendations, follows: 

Long delivery promises plus the 
fact that the government is having 
dificulty getting all the paper it 
needs, is evidence enough of a short- 
age. The main trouble today is—a 
critical shortage of pulp, 

What has been happening is that 
for many months, industry has been 
using pulp faster than it has been 
produced and now industry is at 
the bottom of the pulp barrel. 

Another contributing factor to to- 
day's shortage of pulp is, of course. 
the fact that during the war, the uses 
of pulp have considerably increased. 

The paper mills are having to scale 
down manufacturing to a level equal 
to the current production of pulp 
wood. And also mills will have to 
utilize every possible way to stretch 
existing pulp supplies into the maxi- 
mum amount of paper that can be 
made, 

One of the principal ways of ac- 
‘omplishing conservation is through 
reduction in weight. For example, 
a ream of Sub. 20, 17 x 22, sulphite 
Bond Paper weighed 20 Ibs. Now 
made in Sub. 16 the ream weighs 
16 Ibs. and saves 4 lbs. of pulp or 
20¢c¢. A ream of Text paper reduced 
from Sub. 80 to Sub. 60 saves 20 Ibs. 
of pulp or 25¢¢. Multiply the sav- 
ing per ream by the total number of 
reams manufactured and you have 
a sizable saving in pulp. 

Also, mills can conserve pulp by 
using substitutes such as waste paper, 


filler, ete. Of course, the use of 
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these substitutes may affect the qual- 
ity of the paper produced. In fact, 
the mere reduction of weight in pa- 
pers is apt to change the character 
and quality of paper. Yet the prob- 
lem today is—not the quality of the 
paper but getting enough paper to 
carry on essential activities. 

Realizing today’s critical situation 
on pulp and paper, what can we do 
about it? First we can change our 
thinking regarding the purchase and 
use of paper. When paper was 
plentiful, great importance was prop- 
erly given to color, texture, attrac- 
tiveness and the impressiveness of 
heavy weights. But today, facing 
scarcity, the most important thing is 

getting enough sheets of paper to 
keep business rolling. 

What then is proper thinking to- 
day by the paper mill, printer and 
paper user? The production of a 
paper mill is always limited by the 
area of paper, or number of sheets 
of paper, it can produce. For ex- 
ample. a certain mill may be able 
to make a maximum of a _ million 
sheets of paper a day. The reduction 
in weight of paper does not neces- 
sarily increase the area of paper 
produced. Instead, it makes possible 
the maintenance of production in 
area paper by using approximately 
10% less pulp. 

The present reduced allotment of 
pulp would not allow the mill to 
run full time on its usual past weights 
of paper and everyone realizes the 
dangers of part time operations in 
the face of a manpower shortage. 
But, by reducing the weights of pa- 
per in accordance with L-120, the 
mill might be able to stretch its pulp 
into full time operation and also 
produce the million sheets of paper 
needed by its customers. So L-120 
will help mills continue to operate 
and will help paper users by en- 
abling them to get the maximum 


numbers of sheets. 








A printer should also think in 
terms of number of sheets of paper. 
For example, sheets of paper are 
more important to a printer than 
the weight of the paper because a 
printer sells press impressions on 
sheets of paper. His main concern, 
therefore, is in getting enough sheets 
of paper to run his presses whether 
the sheets of paper are light or 
heavy in weight. 

What about the paper user? He 
also can think in terms of sheets of 
paper. Here again, sheets of paper 
are more important than the weight 
of the paper, because the paper user 
needs a certain number of forms, 
letierheads or perhaps advertising 
pieces. So getting enough sheets of 
paper is more important than getting 
a smaller number of sheets of a 
heavier weight of paper with the 
desirable characteristics available in 
the past. 

It is possible that a printer will 
find lightweight papers harder to 
run than heavier weights, but his 
main problem is to have some kind 
of paper to run so that he can sell 
press impressions. Hence, any difh- 
culty experienced in running would 
be more than offset by being able 
to have paper to print in order to 
keep his organization and_ capital 
intact. 

The paper buyer normally is in- 
terested not only in getting paper 
but of a certain quality and weight. 
But today his main objective is to 
eet enough sheets of paper.—and 
both weight and quality become 


secondary. 


27 Zabe! Employees Serve U. S. 


John J. Power, a press helper em- 
ployed by Zabel Bros. was inducted 
in the Army in mid-October, he being 
the twenty-seventh Zabel employee 
to be taken for service with the 
Armed Forces. At the head of the 
list on the Zabel service flag is the 
name of Wm. Zabel. Jr.. son of the 
Zabel president, who enlisted ‘in 
Aucust 1910. He served for a time 
in the training of new men, and is 


now a captain in the Coast Artillery. 
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A Word about Latitude 





requirements for line or screen or for black-and-white or color 


— is no time to be making “retakes."’ With 
the Government's increasing requirements, with pro- work. Please try to anticipate your requirements as far as 
possible. Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 





duction capacity crowded . film must be conserved. 





That’s why the unusual latitude found in all Agfa Ansco 


Reprolith Films is of such tremendous importance to you. 


That latitude that extra control factor you achieve . . . goes Ag fa A n s¢o 


1 long way towards solving today’s problem of making sure 


that every shot counts. REPROLITH FILM sy . 


As always, you have the assurance of the inherently high con- 


¢ 


trast and the great resolving power that contribute to the KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO— 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


accuracy of reproduction you obtain when using Reprolith. 











There are six types of Reprolith available to meet all of your 
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More States Adopt Auto License Plate Decals 


MERICAN DECALCOMANIA 
CO.’s specially processed, decal- 
applied, fiberboard automobile _li- 
cense plates, developed for use in 
1943, 


adopted for use in 1944 in six states, 


Illinois during have been 


while the 1945 contract for Illinois 
signed, K. L. 


Mathews, the company’s sales pro- 


is also already 


motion and advertising manager, an- 


nounced. Illinois, Maryland, Ar- 
kansas, Wyoming, Louisiana and 


Montana, are the states involved, he 
said. 

The fiberboard license plate was 
developed as a substitute for the 
scarce steel formerly used and was 
first adopted by Illinois state authori- 
ties after exhaustive tests of materials 
from 60 sources by an independent 
testing laboratory. Under the direc- 
tion of Jack Braverman, American 
Decal’s plant superintendent, special- 


ly designed machinery was built to 
handle production and refinements 
made on these facilities during the 
past summer have been responsible 
for savings in time and labor as well 
as improvement in lettering and the 
quality and permanence of the work. 
Capacity of the new system is 25.000 
sets of plates a day and 150 persons 


are employed on the production line. 
+ 


NYPLA Sets Christmas Date 
The annual Christmas Party of 
the New York Photo Lithographers 
Association will be held December 
16, at Hotel New Yorker, Walter F. 
Soderstrom, secretary announced. 
Victor Friedman, Crafton Graphic 
Co.. was re-elected president of the 
NYPLA at its October 14 meeting. 
Other were J. B. 
Smith, Jr.. Photo Reproduction Corp., 


officers elected 


vice president, succeeding Ad Schult- 








Offset Process Co., 
and Sam Grossman, Laurel Process 


Mr. Soder- 


secre- 


heis, Terminal 
Co., re-elected treasurer. 
strom continues as executive 
tary. Besides the officers, directors 
include A. J. Fay, National Process 
Co., E. B. Martens, Boro Offset Corp., 
Lee Rosenstadt, Ardlee Service Co., 
and William J. Volz, Sackett & Wil- 
helms Lithographing Corp. J. Krom- 
berg. C.P.A. 


on Economic Hourly Costs in the 


addressed the meeting 


Light of Today’s Operations. 


Magazine Uses Offset 

The October issue of Flying, avia- 
tion magazine, contained 32 pages of 
four-color offset, 16 pages of duo- 
tone offset, and a four-page gatefold 
insert in four-color offset, all printed 
by Newman-Rudolph Lithographing 
Co., Chicago. The work was litho- 
graphed on two-color and four-color 
offset presses, and consisted mainly 
of illustrations of Army Air Force 


planes. 


Honor National Process Co. Employees for Service Records with Firm 


MPLOYEES with service records 

ranging from five to 30 years 
were honored by National Process 
Co., at a luncheon October 23, at 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. About 
100 employees of the company at- 
tended and nearly 50 per cent of 
with the firm five 
The 


approximately 100 men in the armed 


these have been 


years or more. firm also has 
forces. 
George E. Loder, company presi- 
dent who presided, was one of two 
who had a 30-year record. The other 


was William Maslin. assistant treas- 


urer. Those honored for 25 years of 
service were Harold A. Pease, sec- 
retary, M. D. Willis, sales depart- 
ment, Edward Hanzel, pressman, and 


John 


There were 26 in the 20 year group, 


Merschrod, camera foreman. 
32 who had served 15 years, 77 who 
had 10 year records, and 55 who had 
been with the company five years. 
All received awards of pins signify- 
ing their records. 

Special guests included Capt. FE. E. 
U.S.N.., 


Brady. Commander FEF. V. 


Iverson. U.S.N.. F. G. Cook. Bureau 





of Ships, Lt. Col. Fred Mast, Major 
G. W. Fisher, Capt. D. D. Godfrey, 
U. S. Army, John Blackburn and 
Frank Casino, of the Amalgamated 


Lithographers of America. 


A feature of the luncheon was the 
distribution of copies of a booklet 
containing a history of the company, 
lists of those honored, a glossary of 
terms used in lithography, and a de- 
scription of the functions of various 
departments of the company. It was 
designed to acquaint employees with 


the lithographic process. 

















MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. * CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT WESTERN PRINTING INK CO., PORTLAND, OREGON * BRANCH FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Skit Wait Count! 


UNDER TODAY’S CONDITIONS OF MATERIALS AND 
LABOR SHORTAGES IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT EVERY 
SHOT BE EFFECTIVE. NEITHER TIME NOR MATERIALS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR TEST EXPOSURES OR SPOILAGE 



















The outstanding value of Carbon Arc Lighting with “National” 
White Flame Carbons is emphasized more than ever in these trying 
times because: 
1. There has been me impairiie ntin effic tenes. 
2. It in as dependable as ever in performance. No guesswork he new te« hnique 
required in its use. 


3. The same high quality snow white light is available day in and day out, assuring 
the best possible results for both color and black and white reproduction. 


t. It is ready for work the instant the are is struck. No time wasted. EVERY 
SHOT COUNTS. 
Your are lamps are serving you well. Keep them in good condition. 
Clean the reflectors and carbon holders regularly. 





POPVICTORY } | ~ ( 0 fg 
W BUY _ . > ‘NS NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
UCC] General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
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Fox River Announces Lines 


Mill stocked lines of rag papers 
announced by Fox River Paper Co.. 
Appleton. Wis.. now include Anni- 
versary Bond, Ledger and Onion 


Skin; Old Badger Bond and Ledger: 
English Bond and Ledger: and Dicta- 
tion Bond. Ledger and Onion Skin. 
In announcing these lines. the com- 
stated that this will 


amount of tonnage of papers tied up 


pany limit the 
in stocks and will make better use of 
what raw materials are available. 
Other brands still available on “mak- 
ing orders’ include Wall Street Bond. 
Sincerity Bond and Ledger. New Era 
Bond, Credit Ledger. Right of Way 
ond. Battleship Ledger. and Master- 
line Opaque. 
e 


Form New Ink Firm 

Certified Printing Ink Co. has been 
organized in Chicago by Harry C. 
Steinker. 
the private ink making department 
of the I. S. Berlin Printing & Litho- 


graphing Co. of that city. The Berlin 


former superintendent of 


company's equipment has been pur- 
sixth 
floor at 426 S. Clinton St.. where Mr. 


chased and installed on the 
Steinker will operate a commercial 
business completely independent of 


his former employers. 


” 
Mill Gets Safety Award 

The Mt. Tom Division of the 
American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion. Holyoke, Massachusetts was 


awarded top honors in Group D 
Paper and Pulp Section of the 1942- 
13 safety contest. at the annual con- 
vention of the National Safety Coun- 
held in 
This honor to the Mt. Tom Divi- 


sion is based on having worked 127. 


cil. recently Chicago. 


601 hours with no lost time injuries. 
The competition was against more 
than 


States. 


1) paper mills in the United 
The Safety 


prises the superintendent. all fore- 


Committee com- 
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men. master mechanics and employee 
representation. A round table meet- 
ing is held monthly at which time re- 
commendations for accident preven- 
tion are made and discussed. 

The Linden, Nonotuck and River- 


Eagle-A 


organization were also awarded certi- 


side Divisions of the 


ficates for an improved accident 
experience over that of the 1941-42 
safety contest. 
a 

Discuss Miniatures 

“Smaller pieces of printed pro- 
motion are proving potent and popu- 
lar for aggressive creative printers’. 
says an article in the latest issue of 
Permanized Paper (Quarterly, just 
distributed by Whiting-Plover Paper 
Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


printed pieces are described and their 


Small size 


value in view of current paper con- 


servation is discussed. Other arti- 
cles in the pocket size publication 
cover postwar planning in the gra- 
phic arts, and letterhead design. 


« 
Strathmore Lists Lines 

A new booklet has been issued by 
Strathmore Paper Co.: listing the dif- 
ferent types of Strathmore Paper. 
Due to the WPB order L-120 reducing 
paper, the list is comprised of 240 
items as compared with 1,200 items 
before the war. There is the addition 
of a new line—Strathmore “Alexan- 
dria Bond” which is 75 per cent rag. 
and substance 20 weight. 

* 

Introduce Parsons Bond 

Parsons Paper Co.. Holyoke, Mass. 
has announced that about December 
1. Parsons Gothic Bond paper will 
be watermarked and advertised as 
Bond. The 
applied to the firm's 


Bristol. 


Parsons Parsons name 
will also be 
Bond. 


and Diploma. All are made from 


Linen Ledger. Index 
100 per cent cotton fibers. the com- 


pany announcement states. 


Issue Harris Annual Report 


An annual report, with the dual 
purpose of reporting the company’s 
activities and of demonstrating the 
effectiveness of four-color offset lith- 
ography for attractively presenting 
the story. has just been issued by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland. 
The 81, x 11” brochure contains 24 
pages and covers, and in addition to 
other sta- 


financial statements and 


tistical information. also is gener- 
ously illustrated with photographs of 
the firm’s peacetime printing equip- 
ment, and of employees and em- 
ployee activities and facilities. The 
company’s production is entirely de- 
voted to war work, except for neces- 
sary repair parts for its peacetime 
products, the report states. 
. 


Port Huron Announces Bond 

A new watermarked bond paper. 
Huron Silverwing Bond, has been 
announced by Port Huron Sulphite 
& Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. It 
is a lightweight bond suitable for 
letterpress or lithography. It is de- 
scribed and sampled in the current 
issue of “The Silver Lining,” a book 
let published by the company. 

° 

Blomquist Joins Linotone 

Herbert W. Blomquist, has joined 
the Linotone Corp.. a subsidiary of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Corp.. as 
sales manager. He was formerly with 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.. American 
Type Founders. and more recently 
War 
Board in Washington. 

a 

Booklet Lists 52 Inks 

The new Standard Colors booklet 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. 
Co. division of General Printing Ink 
offset 


inks rather than 25 as erroneously 


served with the Production 


just issued by 


Corp.. contains 52 standard 
stated in the announcement of the 


booklet. page 53. October ML. 

















RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 











66 ELIABLE” is far more than just 
part of our name. It means to 
ALL PLATES our customers that our plates can be nase. 
INCLUDING THOSE depended on to ga te eg resulls SELECTED 
because from start to finish the graining 
REGRAINED FOR is handled by experts of long experi- METAL 
MULTILITH ence. Our plates are made right to USED 
work right—they are reliable! 
ARE MARBLE We cary a full supply of Zinc and EXCLUSIVELY 
AINED Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rotaprint (MADE IN U.S.A) 
GR Presses, in fact for all the lithograph 
trade. 




















A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1916 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. ¢ Phone: BEekman} 3 os 
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Litho 1aphc Formulated Exclusively for 
ihe the Lithographic Process 


Lithographers’ Scratchproof Drier +9541 


Scratchproof Drier will dry an ink with a hard, tough film. 

It will not cause greasing or scumming. 

It will not glaze or engrave the offset blanket. 

It will not reduce the body of the ink. Scratchproof Drier is formu- 
lated to simulate the body and working qualities of a good offset ink. 

It will facilitate super-imposition of colors and will help inks take over 
crystallized surfaces. 


Send for trial order and information bulletin 


SUPERIOR PRINTING INK CO., INC. 


y F £5) ae me ee Same 6-s .® NEW ££ | se N . 
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To Hear South America Talk 


Arthur Hurd. research director of 
Newsweek, is to be the speaker at 


the next meeting of the Young 


Lithographers Association of New 


York. December 8, at the Building 


Trades Club. Mr. Hurd will report 


on his travels among graphic arts 
plants in South America. and will 
tell of printing equipment and opera- 


tion there as he saw it. The first 


LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Modern Lithography, published monthly 
it New York, N. Y¥ for October 1, 1943 
State of New York i 
County f New York j 
Before me, a notary public im and for the 
State and county aforesaid, pers nally appeared 
Wayne E. Dorland, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of the Modern Lithography 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 


ss. 


wnership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publica 
tion for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act f March 3 1933, em 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula 
tions, printed on the reverse f this form, te 
wit 

1 That the mames and addresses of the pub 
isher, editor, managing editor ind = business 
managers are *ublisher, Photo-Lithographer, 


Inc... 254 W 31st St., "New York ( ity Editor, 
Wayne E. Dorland, 254 W. 3lst St., N. Y. C., 
Managing Editor Robert P. Long, Business 


Manager, Wayne E. Dorland, 254 W 31st St., 
N. Y¥. ¢ 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a « 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
nd also immediately thereunder the names and 
ddresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 

t owne by corporation, the names an 
iddresses of the individual owners must be 
givel If owned by a firm, company, or other 
inincorporated concern, its name and address 
is well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Photo-Lithographer Inc., 254 


ww. st Se. B. FX. 4 Ira P. MacNair, 254 W 
iat St... N. ¥. 4 Grant A. Dorland, 54 W 
ma Th m2. % Wayne FE. Dorland / 
W. 3ist St... N. ¥. C 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
u ther security holders wning holding 
per cent more f total amount honds 
mortgages, t ther securities are (If there 
ire none, so state.) None 
| That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the wnet stockholders, and_ se 
urity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
f stockhollers and security holders as they ay 
var upon the books of the company but als 
ses where the stockholde wr security holder 
rs upon the books of the company as trus 
et ’ he ficlt i relation, the name 
f the person 1 rporation for whom sucl 
stec Ss acting s given; also that the said 
tw paragraphs contain statements embra 
fhant’s tull knowledge aml =obelief as to the 
reumstances and conditions under which stock 
Iders an security holders who do not appear 
n the books of the company as trustees, hold 
tock and se ties im a capacity other thar 
hat f a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
is no reason to believe that any other person, 
ssociatior poration has any interest d 
ect DI indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
ther securities than as so stated by him 
5 That the average nunther f pies 
“ack ssue f this publication § sold distril 
ited, through the mails therwise, to paid 
subscribers during the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above is This information is 
equired from daily publications only.) 
WAYNE E. DORLAND, 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed hefore me this 21st 
iv of September 1943 
[Seal] SAMUEL NEWMARK 
Notary Public, Nassau County Clerk’s N 
203. New York County Clerk’s N 16¢ 
My commission expires March 30, 1944 
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meeting of the fall season was held 
October 13 at the Building Trades 
Club and plans were discussed for 


the vear. 


REGENSTEINER 


(Continued from Page 31) 








still in the experimental stage, and 
following his pattern of extreme in- 
terest in any new process, Regen- 
steiner went to New York to investi- 
vate the various offset presses on the 
market. of which there were five or 
six. A 38 x 50” Scott press was 
purchased and Regensteiner and his 
associates began experimenting with 
the color process which they had now 
developed into four color process. 
Inks and paper improved to meet 
the requirements of the new rubber 
blanket process and soon a_ photo- 
composing machine came along to 
vive automatic precision. 

A brief excursion into rotogravure 
didn't last long. and Regensteiner’s 
work continued in the offset field. 
Because offset blacks were poor at 
that time. he printed the blacks by 
letterpress and three colors by offset 
with success. In the early 1950s 
Regensteiner acquired the rights for 
the new Beka Process (deep etch) and 
introduced this process in the Middle 
West. Success followed success in the 
offset field and many kinds of work 
were turned out by the constantly ex- 
panding Regensteiner Corporation. 
The launching of Esquire came about 


in 1933 because of the singular suc- 
t a) 


cess of Regensteiner in’ producing 
{pparel Arts, an artistic magazine 


for men, by combination letterpress 
and lithography. For the large runs 
and the speed requirements of the 
expanding Esquire circulation, the 
two-color rotary press was developed 
as well as heat-drying of inks. 
When 
reached his 75th birthday 
sary May 17. 1943, the Chicago Tri- 


bune payed tribute to him and took 


Theodore Regensteiner 


anniver- 


the occasion to recall that it was he 
who had produced the color plates 
for that paper's first color supple- 
ment in 1897. The Tribune charac- 
terized him as “The Chicagoan who 


nursed the infant color printing pro 


robust health.” while the 


Chicago Sun called him the “father 


cess to 


of color printing.” 

The latter part of My First Seven- 
ty-five Years, titled Fifty Years of 
Color Printing. is by A. G. Feger. 
and gives a somewhat parallel ac- 
count of the development of color, 
taken from the trade press and other 
sources. It also carries comments 
from trade leaders. The preface of 
the book was written by Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack. U. S$. Public Printer. 
He pays tribute to the autobiogra- 
pher and the other men who were 
responsible for color printing, as 
well as to the supply and equipment 
manufacturers who played an im- 
portant role. He told of plans being 


made in the industry to observe, in 


1944, “Fifty Years of Colortype 
Printing”. 


“In 1894.° says Mr. Giegengack, 
“Theodore Regensteiner and his as- 
sociates did for Colortype Printing 
the Wright Brothers did in 
later years for the airplane—that of 


putting it on a workable basis.” 


what 


The book, printed in Rengenstein- 
ers plant by letterpress, contains 
many decorative line drawings and 
several offset halftone photographs 
of historical interest.%** 


TROUBLE IS MY BUSINESS 
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course, should be taken when setting 
dampers to see that the seam, if any. 
isn't at the point of contact for this 
will give a false setting which may 
cause trouble. The damper, no mat- 
ter how well made. will bulge at 
the seam. It should always be re- 
membered when setting dampers o1 
rollers to just make contact. If a 
damper or form roller doesn’t make 
proper contact with the vibrating 
or driving rollers very often“ghosts 
or repeats” appear on the printed 
sheet. The reason for this being 
that the rollers are driven by the 
plate. One sure way to detect whether 
dampers are sel too tightly is by 
watching the seam. If after running 
for awhile. the seam spirals or twists. 
it is a sure sign that the damper is 


digd 
of 








_ 
TACKINESS IN 


OFFSET BLANKETS 


When sheets stick to a blanket, it’s probably due to 
the disintegrating action of ink vehicles and solvents 


on the blanket surface. Vulcan recommends these 


two cures: 


If you're rushed for time, wash the surface 
carefully with a solution of two tablespoons of 
powdered sulphur in a half-pint of carbon 
disulphide. Handle the liquid cautiously—it’s 


highly inflammable. 


Or thoroughly wash surface with gasoline and 
dust with powdered sulphur sprinkled on a 
rag, and hang up blankets for a few days. This 


is the better method. 


Consult Vulcan for any blanket troubles. We'll be 
glad to advise you in the hope that it will help 


conserve vital materials. 


You can still obtain economical 


! | 
l | 
new Vulcans. Kindly order as | 
| 
| far in advance as possible. | 
! | 








VYuLcan Press 


First Ave. and Fifty-Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
@ 4891 
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ON GUARD 





Now when many litho plants are running full 
blast turning out the millions of impressions 
needed for speeding the war to an end, every 
plant must be on guard against anything that 
will slow production, or lower quality. Your 
best assurance of good blacks, brilliant and 
strong, dependable and trouble-free, is to 
specify ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK INK. 
This is one black ink that you can depend on 
for 100 per cent performance when you’re 
operating under the pressure of large volume 
rush work. If you’re not already using 
ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK, place an 


order today and see for yourself. 





DO YOUR PART! 


Help conserve essential metals. Order inks 
in the largest container sizes you can con- 
veniently handle. Avoid rush orders by 
anticipating your needs. 











HIGHEST QUALITY INK FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


Gaetjens, Ber ger &Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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set too tightly. I might mention here 
that I am in favor of using gelatine 
or composition rollers for the very 
reason that great care must be taken 
when setting them lest they break. 
This seems to act as a safeguard 
against careless roller setting and in 
turn eliminates many of the common 
prevalent in 


troubles pressrooms. 


NOTHER problem very often 

confronting us is the upsetting 
of cylinder diameters to help regis- 
ter. This practice when used habitual- 
Too 


damage is done when plate cylinders 


ly, is dangerous. often more 
are reduced in diameter than when 
left alone. It has been proven that 
if proper contact is maintained and 
the blanket 
colors, good register will result with- 


isn’t disturbed between 
out upsetting cylinder diameters. One 
of the things that causes misregister 
and often makes the sheet appear to 
be stretched is the loosening and lift- 


ing of the blanket between printings. 


I agree that sometimes the sheet 
will stretch to a point where it be- 
comes necessary to reduce the plate 
cylinder diameter and increase the 
blanket cylinder diameter to com- 
pensate for it. This should only be 
done after trying to get register with 
the proper diameters. It is good prac- 
tice to run 25 to 50 good sheets after 
getting the lay to determine just how 
much stretch really is to be compen- 
sated for. When doing this the best 
method I know of is to concentrate 
on registering one-third of the sheet 
on the gripper end. If the front sec- 
tion of the sheet is in register and 
the back end shows stretch after run- 
ning this many sheets, it will be nec- 


essary to change cylinder diameters. 


Great care should be exercised 
in marking the plate so that when it 
is strapped to the cylinder, very little 
shifting has to be done to get register. 
It’s the swinging and pulling of the 
plate of the first colors that often 
causes difhculty in registering the 
later colors. This can be helped con- 
siderably by establishing a set of 


marks a given distance from the 
gripper having corresponding marks 
on the cylinder of the press. For ex- 


ample, when each plate has a register 
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mark six inches from the gripper 
edge of the sheet and each plate is 
put on the press so that these marks 
match predetermined marks on the 
cylinder, register can be gotten with- 


in two or three lay sheets. 


ARLIER we mentioned disturbing 


the blanket in connection with 


register. Many people disagree on 
Often 


shows a stretch on the back end, the 


this subject. when the sheet 
print can be made longer by loosen- 
ing the blanket a notch. This means 
that the strain on the blanket affects 
the length of the print. If this be so. 
important that the 


then isnt it 
amount of strain or tension be the 


same from start of the run to the 
finish ? 

It is always true that when a 
blanket is lifted or loosened for any 
reason, 


possibly for patching 01 


changing the packing. it is very difh- 
cult when tightening it to get the 
same tension as before. Of course. 
we can argue the point about mark- 
ing the blanket before loosening, but. 
this method isn’t fool-proof. Sound 
reasoning tells us that when a blanket 
is wrapped around a cylinder, then 
pulled tightly from the back end, the 
portion of the blanket nearest the 
reel or bar is subjected to more strain 
or stretch than the front end or cen- 
ter. For this reason. if marks are 
used and the blanket is pulled to 
the marks before it is given several 
under pressure. excess 
This 


has a tendency to reduce the thick- 


revolutions 


stretch results. excess stretch 


ness of the blanket to some extent 
and if this practice is resorted to sev- 
eral times during the run misregister 
will result. To emphasize this point 
we need only to bring to mind the 
numerous complaints received by 


blanket 


their blankets show weakness or are 


manufacturers saying that 
hollow in the center when new. With- 
in the last ten years I don’t believe 
this to be true. What really happens 
is that the pressmen_ use excessive 
pull or pressure when putting the 
blanket on the press. We all know 
that by attaching a large piece of 
blanket 
blanket may be stretched to the point 


of becoming weak or hollow.® * 


pipe to the wrench, any 





TEACHING LAYOUT 
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work and turn un a sheet of stock 
22 x 34 (Fig. 4) but if the job were 
to be folded to 814 x 11 with two 
parallel folds, the form would then 
have to be printed work and flop. 
(Fig. 5). 
Work and Twist Forms 

After the job has gone through 
both 
bottom and 


the press once, the stock is 


lopped over top to 
that the 


left hand side is on the right hand 


twisted around so former 


side. This method is seldom used 
as considerable time must be spent 
in getting register and unless the 
run is long, it usually does not pay. 

By the term “sheetwise” is meant 
that after one side of the sheet has 
been printed, the plate for that side 
is taken off the press and the plate 
which is to print the other side of 
the sheet is then put on the press. 
In other words, it takes two plates 
to complete the sheet. 

To mark forms for sheetwise im- 
position, for example, take a 16 
page pamphlet to be printed as two 
8 page forms sheetwise. With a sheet 
of paper 19 x 25 or any propor- 
tionate size, three right angle folds 
are made and then page | is marked 
in the lower right hand corner of 
the folded sheet. Page 2 is marked 
on the back of page 1, ete., continu- 
ing until each page is folioed, 

It is a good general rule to run 
all forms sheetwise when the nature 
of the work will so permit. To illus- 
trate the great advantage of sheet- 
wise printing, let us assume that a 64 


book. 


printed on a 38 x 


page trimmed size 6 x 9 is 
to be 50. stock 
and to be saddle stitched with wire. 
Only 32 pages could be printed at 
one time and it would require two 
plates to complete the job. These 
plates could be laid to print work 
and turn by putting the first and last 
16 pages in one form and the cen- 
ter 32 in another form (Fig. 7). 
Each form would have to go through 
20.000 


each form would have to go through 


the press times, and then 
the folding machine 20,000 times. 
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PRODUCTS 


DEEP-ETCH DEVELOPING INK 

ALBUMEN DEVELOPING INK 

BLACK OPAQUE (BEECHEM’S) 

DEEP-ETCH LACQUER 

PLASAVER-—for bringing back weak images 
1nd often salvaging plates which are con 
sidered ‘‘blind.’ 

IMHOLD—a slow drying lacquer which in 
creases plate life. 

PRESERVED GUM SOLUTION non-souring 
ind ready-to-use 

WETTING AGENT--used in etches, developers, 
jum solutions and in the fountain to “wet” 
plate with less water. 

DAMPENER WASH. .4 neutral! cleanina agent 
for dampeners 

HANCOLITE—for removing gum streaks and 
dried ink on plates and glaze from blankets 
ind rollers 

BLANKET WASH. for hardening tacky blankets 
to aid in running enamel and linty stocks. 

0-33 and 33 INK CONDITIONERS——marvelous, 
non-greasing reducers for Offset and Letter 
press inks. 

FOUNTAIN SOLUTION. -a proven and tested 
fountain concentrate. 


SUPRA FOUNTAIN SOLUTION--an excellent 


working solution containing no bichromate or 
thromic acid 
PLATE ETCH sontains no bichromate or 
chromic acid so is absolutely safe to use as 
in etch and for gumming-up plate 
BLANKLO for removing indentations in 
blankets 


HANCOHOLD~ a popular lacquer used over 


jum giving plate longer life. 

WATER-REPELLENT HAND CREAM «aids in 
the removal of ink from workers’ hands and 
neips prevent dermatitis 

STRIPPING SOLUTION 1 non-souring. very 
1dhesive solution. 

DEEP ETCH SOLUTIONS 

SURFACE COATING SOLUTION. an inexpe! 


| 


sive ready-mixed plate coating to replace 
egg albumen 


tHe A. E. HANDSCHY co. 


538 S. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Manufacturer of Fine Letterpress and Offset 
Inks and Supplies 
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REX REAM REMARKS: 
EVER HEAR OF A 





THAT'S what Sorg has...a range of specialty papers 
for every purpose, from A to Z. Since 1852, SORG 
has been busily producing better printing and ‘‘spe- 
cial’’ papers of every size and weight. May we consult 
with you on YOUR paper problem? Wire or phone 
your needs; we are here to serve you. 





Manufacturers of a wide variety of Four- 
drinier and Cylinder papers. Specially con- 
structed papers to meet individual orders. 





tts as par orf 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





Precision Printing 
requires 
Precision Inks 


Today's vast volume of military maps and other 
specialized offset printing jobs necessary to the war 
require the utmost precision in scaling and register. 
for an error of a fraction of an inch may mean that 
a unit in the field may fail in its objective. 


Precision printing requires precision inks, high 
quality inks made for high quality work. Our 
Crusader line of offset inks will more than meet your 
needs for quality and precision. They produce 
beautiful solids, sharp sparkling halftones, clear high- 
lights, and the work won't scratch or rub in binding 


Write today regarding a trial order. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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There would be a total press run of 
40,000 and a like run of 40,000 on 
the folding machine. 

But if the plate were laid out to 
run sheetwise, i.e., if the two outside 
16 page sections—one beginning 
with page 1 and the other beginning 
with page 17 (Fig. 8-a) there would 
be a straight run of 20,000 on one 
Then the 


plate would be taken off the press 


side of the sheet only. 


and the unprinted side of the sheet 
would be backed up with the plate 
containing the inside form. or the 
two 16 page sections which begin 
with page 2 and page 18 (Fig. 8-b) 
20,000 


would complete the job. The make- 


and another impressions 
ready and running time would be 
the same whether run sheetwise or 
But the folding 
time would be cut in half and the 


work and turn. 


job could be put on a double 32 
page folder. 

Unless a very absorbent paper is 
used. time is needed for the ink to 
dry before turning the stock over. 
If a “work and turn” form is used 
on a comparatively short run, not 


enough time elapses for the ink to 
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dry and the press must stand idle 
to await drying or the plate be re- 
moved to be put on again later on. 


When odd 


of pages on the form, the job must 


there is an number 
be run sheetwise. A job is also best 
run sheetwise where the ink is heavier 
on one side than on the other. 
(More of this discussion for new- 
comers in offset work will soon be 


Ed.) 


LITHO ARSENAL 


(Continued from Page 21) 


published. 








urgent but absolutely vital to the 
success of specific military opera- 
tions. In general small shops do 
not have the facilities to meet the 
specifications for speed and volume 
which are necessary on most Raritan 
contracts, but Raritan is very sym- 
pathetic to the small printer and 
whenever schedules allow a delay, 
small plants are invited to bid. There 
is also a number of short run rush 
jobs which can be handled in a 
small plant and such plants are then 
given preference in order to make 


maximum use of all lithographic 





facilities, holding the larger plants 
free for the type of job they alone 
can handle, 

Lithographers often inquire what 
steps should be taken in order to 
submit bids for Raritan contracts. 
The best procedure is to come to the 
Publications Division in person pre- 
pared to give complete information 
about the facilities of your plant. 
A letter seldom contains all the nec- 
essary information. After receiving 
this information, Raritan will send 
a committee to your place of busi- 
ness to look over the equipment. 
that 
your plant can do the required work, 


Bids 


often 


Once it has been established 
invitations to bid are offered, 
for groups of manuals are 
called for, as well as for single 


hooks. 


for black and white manuals, some 


Although most contracts call 


specifications call for color work. 
The arsenal contracts outside for all 
color manuals, only black and white 
work being done in the Raritan plant. 
With an increasing volume of work, 
all of it essential, additional com- 
mercial plants will have to be util- 


ized in manual production. 








The Douthitt 
Revolving Vacuum 
Printing Frame 


Can be used with either 
the glass or blanket down. 


The most modern vacuum 
printing frame made for 
“LITHOGRAPHERS.” 


Send for descriptive circular. 


The Douthitt Corporation 
650 W. Baltimore Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





























SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED -GRAINED-REGRAINED 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
SMALL PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH 















Telephone: 
EVergreen 9 
4260 
4261 








‘Do 


Plat le Graining Company 
of America Inc. — a : 


EXCLUSIVE MA 0 D PLATES 
37-43 Box Street- Brookly n N.Y. 
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« Defender 





is a war essential 


Don’t waste precious time on your presses with 
trouble-making inks. 
stocking inks you can depend on Crescent Offset 


Inks. 


You can count on Crescent Inks to do the job 


right. They are dependable, and the same high 


quality ingredients and workmanship go into them 


now as before the war. 


Whether a job is . black halftone. 


color process 


Eliminate lost motion by 


WHEREVER A PHOTO-PROCESS 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION FOR 
VICTORY 


For lithography and photo-engraving, for photo- 
copying, Defender Litho and Photo-Writ products 
meet the most difficult reproduction problems of 
war production. 
DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT — ORTHO — wate 
proof base—for econ — production of line negatives ir 
thography and reproductions for engineering use. 
ae ways FILM—ORTHO—cafety base—high 
esolving power for efficient halftone and line work. 
DEFENDER LITHO NECATIVE PAPER—ORTHO—for line 
negatives 


DEFENDER — PLATES—ORTHO—for high contrast 


or contains large solids. Crescent Inks will do the egatives in absolute register 
: . ai : : DEFENDER LITHO DEVELOPER 7-D—in convenient ready 
job. Specify Crescent and see for yourself. mix form 
DEFENDER PHOTO- gti quality photo-copying 
Nine grades to meet requirement 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


464 N. Fifth St. Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


¥ *¥ * KH KX MK * 





DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., 
+ * 


ROCHESTER, 


N.Y 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Research 
Department of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. These abstracts represent 
statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions 
of the abstractors or of the Research Depart- 
ment. Mimeographed lists have been pre- 
pared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by the 
Department of Lithographic Research and (2) 
Books of Interest to Lithographers. Either list 
may be obtained for six cents, or both for 
ten cents in coin or U. S. stamps. Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 
Original articles cannot be furnished except 
as photographic copies at twenty cents per 
page, plus six cents postage for each four 
pages or less. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Color Photography — The Koda- 
chrome Image. Joseph S. Friedman. 
(American Photography), 37, No. 10, 
Oct. 1943, pp: 43-44, 54, 56 (4 pages). 
The possibilities of making color sep- 
aration negatives and correction masks 
from Kodachromes by using mono- 
chromatic light are analyzed. It is 
concluded that better, but not per- 
fect, separations and masks could be 
made by this method then by the use 
of the customeary filters and light 
sources. A mercury vapor lamp used 
in combination with appropriate fil- 
ters should give good results, and 
other suitable light should 
be available now or at some future 
time. 


sources 


A Meter For Color Projection 
Printing. G. M. Brock. (American 
Photography), 37, No. 8, Aug. 1943, 
pp. 38-39 (2 pages). The construc- 
tion of a home-made _ photo-electric 
light meter capable of measuring 
very low light values, is described. 
It can be built at small cost by any- 
one familiar with wiring diagrams. 
The design is especially adaptable for 
projection work, and the method of 
adjusting and using it is explained. 
A view of the finished meter and the 
wiring diagram accompany the de- 
scription. 


A Simple Reflection Densitometer. 
W. A. Reedy. (American Photogra- 
phy), 37, N. 10, Oct. 1943, pp. 10-11 
(2 pages). The construction of a 
simple home-made reflection densito- 
A Weston “Mas- 
ter” exposure meter is used as the 
light measuring device, and al] other 
necessary parts are available today. 


meter is described. 
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The accuracy is not high, but with 
the exception of the exposure meter, 
the parts should cost no more than 
five dollars. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
And Plate Preparation 


Torn Plates. “N. G. R.”  (Mod- 
ern Lithographer and Offset Print- 
er), 39, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 38-39 
2 pages). A letter to the editor 
states that a plate whose back edge 
was torn in putting it on the press, 
was salvaged by cutting off the en- 
tire back edge, and sweating on a 
strip of copper with an overlap of 
about one inch. 


Photo-Lithograph. A Haigh and 
H. M. Cartwright. (Process Engrav- 
ers’ Monthly), 50, No. 597, Sept. 1943, 
pp. 246-47 (2 pages). The prepara- 
tion of the bichromated gum solution 
for making positive revers:! plates 
is discussed. Formulas and _ instruc- 
tions are given. Dye can be used 
in the coating to increase visibility, 
but is not essential. Ammonia is usu- 
ally included as it preserves the 
solution and improves the keeping 
properties of coated plates. The use 
of a preservative for gum solutions 
is considered advisable. 


Lithographic Plate Preparation. 
William H. Wood (to Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co.). U.S. Patent No. 2,328, 
371 (Aug. 31, 1943). In a process 
of making lithographic plates, ap- 
plying to the plate a surfacing of 
ammonium arabate and egg albu- 
men in the proportions of one part of 
a twenty per cent solution of albu- 
men to one to four parts of a twenty 
per cent solution of the arabate, and 
providing a_ light-sensitizing agent. 


Method and Composition For Use 
In Printing. Hugo Stockmayer (to 
General Printing Ink Corp.). U. S. 
Patent No. 2,331,245 (Oct. 5, 1943). 
For use in the treatment of lithogra- 
phic printing plates bearing a print- 
ing image thereon end to provide a 
film over said plates for protection 
during periods of non-use, an aqueous 
solution comprising dextrin, and a 
smaller portion of methyl] cellulose, 
said mixture having properties of 
viscosity and film forming substan- 
tially equal to those of the usual 
gum arabic solution. 


Equipment And Materials 


Dampening Control 
Production. Charles F. 


Improving 
And Press 











Geese. (National Lithographer, 50, 
No. 9, Sept. 1943, p. 26. Molleton is 
subject to deterioration and should 
be stored in a cool, dry place. De- 
terioration results in newly covered 
dampeners rapidly losing their nap. 
Metal intermediate rollers should be 
kept true, and the chromium plating 
of brass rollers is advised. Proper 
care and maintenance of equipment 
will greatly increase its life and re- 
duce operating costs. 


Paper And Ink 


Slow Drying Colors. Anonymous. 
(Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer), 39, No. 3, Mar. 1943, pp. 


40, 42 (2 pages). In response to a 
question concerning the drying of an 
ink used on a quite open form, the 
suggestion is made that a _ tap-out 
be made of fresh ink that has not been 
on the press, to determine if the 
failure to dry is due to water in the 
ink. It is suggested that in such 
cases a band of color as large as 
the trim will allow, be carried at 
both front and back edges of the 
sheet, and that ink be removed from 
the rollers from time to time, to insure 
a supply of fresh ink to the form. 


Running Today’s Paper And Some 
Compensating Factors For The Press- 
man. Theodore Makarius. (Nation- 
al Lithographer), 50, No. 9, Sept. 
1943, pp. 20, 72 (2 pages). Paper 
today is comparatively dirty or gray, 
and requires sharper and more con- 


trasty printing than in the past. 
Where paper tends to pick, deep- 
etch plates will outlast albumin 


plates. The color of inks, incuding 
black, should be selected to give an 
appearance of maximum strength and 
contrast on the paper. Excessive 
lint can be combated by (1) hanging 
the paper in a seasoning machine, 
and (2) keeping the blanket in a 
non-tacky condition. Washing the 
blanket to remove lint should be done 
with water. Only enough ink should 
be put in the fountain for two hours 
running. The use of too much re- 
ducer in the ink should be avoided 
as this will prevent drying. 


Paper Surfaces And Their Re- 
lationship To Plate-Making. Joseph 
W. Mazzaferri. (National Lithogra- 
pher), 50, No. 9, Sept. 1943, p. 28. 
Four ways are listed in which the 


plate-making department can improve 
a job by knowing before hand the 
kind of paper to be used. 
tions are given 


Instrue- 


with regard to the 
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Peace of Mind... 


Is the most essential asset in 
business. Why not take your 
lithographic ink, rubber 
blanket and roller problems 
to— 


J. UL & GB. STEBOLD, INC. 


Manufacturers 


LITHO, PRINTING Iho, AND SUPPLIES 


Office—47 Watts Street. New York, N. Y. 
Factory—99-105 Sixth Ave., New York. N. Y 








Everything for the Lithographer 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











Now more than ever 
is the time to hasten 
Victory 


BUY WAR BONDS 
NOW 


YOURS FOR SOUND BUSINESS... BEFORE AND AFTER VICTORY 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 3 ST. LOUIS 4 CHICAGO 5 











EVERYTHING 


FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


OFFSET 
INKS 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR K ', Ss Ze 








Classified Advertising 


results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 


minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, 


Brings excellent 


10c per word with a 

except those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Whether you 
ne surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
a position open or are looking for a new connection, etc 
use space in the Classified Section of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 
industry. Write to Mopern Lrrnocrapiy, 254 W. 3ist St. 


New York I. N. \ 
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| | PRECISION OPTICS 
*« 
ryt TI dence BeCAUSE OF THEIR 
I ACCURACY THEY ARE 
| lel | DEPENDED UPON BY OUR 
1 | 7 S 9 9 ARMED FORCES ON LAND— 
nae ON THE SEA—IN THE AIR— 
| 
| * 
| The 
|| | Most Exact Tools 
| 1 | for 
||| | “GOERZ AMERICAN” —Photo-Lithographers 
| ||| PHOTO-LENSES Photo-Engravers: 
| | i} | play an important part in the The GOERZ 
| war program and our pro- ARTAR 
ii] duction is now keyed to fill :9 to {:16 
| the requirements of our Cov- 
| ernment, and of others on or- The GOERZ 
ders with priority certificate GOTAR 
|| | “Geers American” Lenses for ¥ 
civilian use ibe again be avail- f:6.8 f:8 f:10 
able after Vi sation The GOERZ 
PRISM 
The iddress DEPT. ML-11 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


| OFFICE AND FACTORY 
| || 317 EAST 34th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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type of grain and degree of contrast 
in negatives and positives best suited 
to different papers. Deep-etch plates 
are recommended whenever possible 
for coated paper and board, fancy 
finish papers, and blotter stock. 


Method of Setting Printing Inks 
And Composition Therefor. Charles 
Geese. U. S. Patent No. 2,317,370 
(April 27, 1943). The method of 
setting printing ink comprising ap- 
plying an alkaline silicate solution 
in finely divided form to a freshly 
printed surface. 


*An Instrument For Measuring The 
Liquid Permeability of Paper And 
Porous Materials. William H. Lane. 
(Paper Trade Journal), 117, No.3, 
July 15, 1943, pp. 26-27 (2 pages). 
An instrument is described which is 
capable of measuring the oil per- 
meability of paper over a wide range 
of permeabilities. 


*Relationship Between Air Perme- 
ability And Oil Permeability of Paper. 
William H. Lane. (Paper Trade 
Journal), 117, No. 3, July 15, 1943, 
pp. 29-32 (4 pages). The oil per- 
meability of many papers is not 
constant but decreases as the oil flows 
through the sheet. The more per- 
meable sheets show little or none of 
this effect, and the oil permeability 
is essentially constant. Air perme- 
ability appears to be a true constant. 
The oil permeabilities of the papers 


studied were less then their air per- 
meabilities; the smallest ratio of air 
to oil permeability was 1.37. A pos- 
sible explanation of this observation 
is the shearing of molecular aggre- 
gates in the oil as it flows through 
the fine capillary spaces of the sheet, 
causing the effective viscosity of the 
oil to be greater than the normal 
viscosity and consequently causing 
the calculated oil permeability to be 
less than the true value. The lack 
of constancy in the ratio of air to 
oil permeability indicates that the 
air permeability, although a charac- 
teristic constant of the sheet, cannot 
in general be used as an index of 
oil permeability. The data obtained 
show that the logarithm of air or oil 
permeability is essentially propor- 
tional to the freeness of the stock. 
This relationship can hold only when 
freeness is the sole variable. The 
permeability of sheets filled with 
English coating clay or calcium car- 
bonate was found to increase with 
increasing filler content. The effect 
of calcium carbonate was consider- 
ably greater than that of clay. The 
permeability of handsheets increased 
as the amount of rosin size was in- 
creased, but there was no clearly 
defined relationship. No trend was 
noted for sheets containing starch 
size. 

Hands. A. P. Reynolds. 
Lithography), 11, No. 9, 


*Your 
(Modern 


Sept. 1943, pp. 38-39, 40,89,91,93 (6 
pages. The U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice estimates that about 70% of all 
industrial diseases are due to derma- 
titis, and that 50% of these cases 
can be prevented by a simple pro- 
gram of cleanliness. Susceptibility 
to irritants varies with the individual. 
and may change with age. The 
medical profession recommends an 
acid rinse for the hands as a means 
of restoring natural acidity. After 
washing with soap, the hands are 
rinsed with water, then with vinegar 
or 2% acetic acid solution, then again 
with water, and thoroughly dried. 
A good cream or oil should then be 
worked into the skin. A simple 10- 
point program for prevention and re- 
duction of skin troubles is given. 


General 

*How To Train Women. Irene H 
Sayre. (Modern Lithography), 11, 
No. 9, Sept. 1943, pp. 50, 53, 55, 93 
(4 pages). The Army Map Service 
has successfully trained women for 
lithographic jobs in a _ very short 
time. The method of training women 
press operators is described, and the 
individual steps in the instruction 
are listed. 


Miscellaneous 
“How Was It Printed? Franz 
Stockinger. (Modern Lithography), 
11, No. 9, Sept. 1943, pp. 43, 95 (2 
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LITHO 


CHICAGO 
440 W. Superior St 
Tel. Sup. 3481 





Ne 


LOS ANGELES 
417 E. Pico St. 
Tel. Prospect 7296 


A Dependable 
Source of Supply 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CoO., Inc. 


INKS 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 


NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
345 Battery St. 
Tel. Garfield 5834 


(Continued on Page 69) 


OFFSET 


NEW ORLEANS 
211 Decatur St. 
Tel. Magnolia 1968 
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“0. 


If 


at 


100% Guarantee 


you completely, return the unused portion 


7. (letterpress) 
33” (litho) 





Write for One Gallon Trial Order 
our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy 


our expense. 








CONDITIONER 











TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN 


Because the ‘‘33’’ Ink Conditioners increase the affinity of ink 
te paper, better printing is made comparatively simple—eliminat- 
ing many causes of poor reproduction. 
The ‘33’’ Ink Conditioners, chemically engineered for modern 
inks, are unsurpassed for Gloss Inks and Overprint varnish— 
Maintains and Improves Color Value—Minimizes Offset—Prevents 
Crystallization and Picking—Keeps Halftones Clean and Oper 
and Conditions Rollers, etc. 

Write for your copy of ‘“‘To the Pressmen’’ 
valuable information and send TODAY for your gallon of ‘‘0-33” 
(litho) Ink Conditioner. 






West Coast 
BARNEY DONOHUE 
345 Battery S* 
Sen Francisco, Cal 


Distributed by Midwest 
The A. E. HANDSCHY CO 
538 S$. Clerk St 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milweukee & Racine 

RUESCH COMPANY 
1932 E. Webster Pi 
Milwaukee, Wis 


— 2 | 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


1718 North Damen Avenue, 








WAIVING 
REGRAINING 


ZINC, GLASS AND 
MULTILITH PLATES 


Vost sizes new plates carried 
in stock for prompt delivery. 
subject’ to ratings as per 


Government requirements. 


ILLINOIS 


PLATE GRAINING CO. 


913 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, Hl. 
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W hen Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


(NON-HALATION) 
Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose the 
right panchromatic plate for any job. 





(Order Code) | 
NAME | CHARACTERISTICS USES 


process half- 


: “Direct”’ 
PP-50 yal maguagat - tone negatives when 
sharp solid dots are re- 

Halftone Pan. (H.D. 75) ened. 
PP-40 Slightly lower in con- “Direct’’ process half- 
trast than above but tone negatives and a 


Rapid Process increased speed. universal standard in 
Pan. (H. 


D. 135) use for years. 
“Indirect’’ continuous 
tone negatives and posi- 
tives in lithography and 
photogravure. 


Medium speed and con- 
trast. 
(H.D. 700) 


*PP-20 


Special Rapid 
Pan. 


*PP.10 Fast; soft-working long | “Indirect” continuous 


d delicate gradation scale. tone negatives and posi- 
Soft Gradation ; poe 1200) tives and all color sep- 
Pan. ' . aration work. 











* Also furnished in “MATTE” surface. In ordering ““MATTE”’ add 


“M”" to code. 


Complete Stocks 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Prompt Service 








Eastern Depot 
27 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mid-West Depot 
316 W Washington St. ~ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 





LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is complete 
with pH color standards — indicator solutions — marked test 
tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH apparatus, 
indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining the pH of 
fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 
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which contains 














All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents per 
word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern Lithog- 
raphy, 254 W. 31st St., New York. Closing 
date: Ist of month. 


Position Wanted: 

Lithograph pressroom foreman, ex- 

perience in every line of color or 

commercial work. Capable of train- 
Address Box #905. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 


ing pressmen. 
c/o MopERN 


Position Wanted: 

Young Man permanent military de- 
ferment. 5 years experience on cam- 
halftone and some 


era—line and 


color. Desires to be connected with 
fine color house in New York vicin- 
ity. Address Box #906. c 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


oO MopERN 


Situation Open: 

Lithographic Step-and-Repeat plate- 
maker wanted to take full charge 
large plate department in Middle- 
West air-conditioned modern plant 
materials. 
VIopERN 


producing essential 
Address #907. c/o 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


war 


Box 


Situation Open: 
Lithographic pressman with knowl- 
edge of color work. Top wages. 
Permanent. Also lithographic layout 
man. Specify when available. Ad- 
dress York Lithograph Co., 2832 E. 
Blvd... Detroit 11. 


Grand Michigan. 


Situation Open: 

Large Mid-West lithographer is look- 
ing for a man to supervise its litho 
art department. Must have complete 
knowledge of all modern litho plate- 
making methods and_ photographic 
requirements and possess ability to 
handle artists and secure quality and 
production. This is an exceptional 
In replying give full 
information about yourself. Address 
#908. c/o Mopern LitHocra- 


opportunity. 


Box 
PHY, 


NOVEMBER 1943 


Wanted: 


Will buy one 28” x 34” or 360” x 48", 
also one 41” x 54” single color Har- 
ris Offset Must be in 
class condition. State age or model 


Address 


Press. first 


number and _ price. Box 


#909. c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 
Wanted: 
Qne Harris 26” x 40”—two color 


Lithograph Press—type L. S. R. Ad- 
dress Wolf Detroit Envelope Co.., 


530 Piquette. Detroit 2. Michigan. 


Wanted: 
Is there an owner of a Lithographing 
Plant who would like to retire? 


Executive controlling over $100,000 

vearly—steady, profitable color work 

(not emergency orders)—anxious to 

manage business on a profit-sharing 
, 


basis. Presses required: size 38 x 50 


or larger — (investor interested in 
Lithographing may also be consid- 
ered). An excellent proposition for 
now, and one with unlimited post-war 


possibilities. Finest personal. credit 


and bank references. Address Box 
#912. c/o MopERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
Wanted: 


Experienced Lithographer will pay 
cash for all or part interest in med- 
ium or small size litho plant. Ad- 
dress Box #911. c/o Mopern Litu- 
OGRAPHY. 


For Sale: 
24” Levy darkroom type camera in 
good condition with 12 ft. stand; 
(161, 


condition; 14 x 17, 133 


Goerz Gotar lens focal) in 
excellent 
line Levy screen (perfect) and two 
Gelb single arc lamps with stands 
220V. 35 


Sold only as a 


and resistor, amp. con- 


nected in series. 
unit. An exceptional buy for $970. 
Address Embree Mfg. Co.. Elizabeth 


1. N. J. 
Use “Plate-Seal” 


Chemically seals up plates during 


press stops. No need to gum up 


plates. Prevents oxidizing. Graphic 


Arts Laboratories, Box 365, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


Lifetime T-Squares, All-Metal: 
Made by a well-known manufacturer 
to give a life-time of accurate ser- 
vice, these T-Squares have stainless 
mortised into a cast 


steel blades. 


aluminum head. Four screws hold 
the blade 
usual two. Only one to a customer. 
$9.95 for 24” blade. Photolith Sup- 


ply Dept., Addressing Machine & 


firmly—-instead of the 


Equipment Co., 326 Broadway, New 


York 7, N. Y. 
For Sale: 


Giant pullover lithographic transfer 
press, including iron bed and full 
Bargain. Im- 
Address United Litho- 
graphing Corp., 21 Spruce Street. 
New York City. Rector 2-2531. 


electrical equipment. 


mediate sale. 


Wanted: 
At once lease for the 
duration, one or two LSB 17 x 22” 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company Off- 
wanted, Box 
£910. c/o Mopern LiIrHocraPHy. 

ee 


for cash. or 


set Presses Address 


Name GPI Treasurer 


Thomas A. Lenci has been ap.- 


pointed treasurer of the General 
Printing Ink Corp. succeeding Perry 
D. Richards who resigned because of 
ill health. 


has been assistant general manager, 


J. Howard Houston, who 


succeeds Mr. Lenci as general man- 
ager of Eagle Printing Ink Co. Divi- 
sion of GPI. 
* 
Minotti in Bankruptcy 
Michael A. Minotti, lithographer, 
Brooklyn, has recently filed a bank- 
ruptcy petition. For the past few 
years, he has been operating plate- 
making and offset plants, under his 
own name. in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Minotti was formerly 
associated with National Process Co. 
° 
Files Bankruptcy 
Kurtz. bank- 


ruptcy, has filed his final report in 


Irwin referee in 
the case of Dufaycolor Co., New 
York. Claims filed 
$100.915 and the balance on hand 
was $2.114. 


amounted to 














MAKERS OF 


THE FINEST QUALITY COLOR PLATES 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 








400 PIKE STREET 








THE STEVENSON PHOTO COLOR SEPARATION CO 





CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











| THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 


FOR THE CHEMICAL NEEDS OF THE 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER 





MERCK & CO., Inc. . Man fucluring Chomests RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


| In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 











The two finest OPAQUES EVER OFFERED 
To THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


URAF TIN | 


{sk your dealer or write 


RED NEGATIVE 
OPAQUE 


_- “a 
UE 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


210 St. Clair Avenue. N.W Cleveland. Ohio 

















INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANERS 


ire daily demonstrating 
if pinot their efficiency in increas- 
ing Output and Lowering 


Production Costs 





This is Our Method of manent Ink From Press 


We invite you to take advantage of our thir lay trial 
ffe If interested wr ind let us know the size and 
of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, O. 














LET US MAKE YOUR 


Step and Repeat NEGATIVES 
Letterpress ENGRAVINGS 


Color Separation & Art Service 
v5 
Slo 


COLOR PHOTO COMPOSING 
202 East 44th St. Laboratory 
New York, 17 Tel. MUrray Hill 2-1369 


68 


= 3@ 





ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED — REGRAINED 


grained correctly to your specifications 
. for your special requirements 


We are manufacturers of MBIAL- 


SHEETS for ROTAPRINT i Bids 
also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 
THE PAOTO LITAO PLATE 
GRAINING COMPANY 


1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD 


CASH for 
your LENSES 








@ Get your unused and surplus lenses inte 
They re needed now. Tell us 
what you have give focal length, speed and 
name of manufacturer. Our liberal offer will 


circulation. 


come to vou by return mail. 


BURKE and JAMES, INC. 


223 W. MADISON STREET _ CHICAGO, ILL 
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LITHO ABSTRACTS 


(Continued from Page 65) 





pages). The distinguishing features 
in the appearance of work printed 
by letterpress, offset, and gravure 
methods, are described and illustrated. 

Chromium Dermatitis (pamphlet). 
J. S. Mertle. International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 


3138 S. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. (1943) (19 pages). The history 
and medical] statistics of “chromic 


poisoning” are reviewed. The harmful 


effects of chromium compounds ap- 
pear in two forms,—dermatitis, and 
chrome _ ulcers. 





HOW ABOUT A RAISE? 


(Continued from Page 26) 





The amount of each increase given 
is pro-rated over the entire group of 
total 


amount of hourly increases granted 


employees by dividing the 
by the total number of employees in 
the group. This will result in a cer- 
tain cents per hour increase which is 
the pro-rated increase as it affects all 
employees. This cents per hour in- 
crease is then compared to the Janu- 
ary. 1941 average hourly rate to de- 
termine how much per cent of such 
rate has been given as an increase. 

It is to be that 


creases, apprentice increases, promo- 


noted merit in- 
tion increases, automatic length of 
service increases, are not increases to 
be credited against the Little Steel 
Formula. 

Even though an employer has not 
given the full 15 per cent increase 
under the Formula. it may still be 
possible that he will not be permitted 
to raise his employees to the full 15 
per cent. if to do so would unstabilize 
the rates in the area because the em- 
ployer is paying rates equal to the 
maximum in the 

(Next month Mr. 


area. 

Arvan's discus- 
sion will cover more specific cases 
applying to lithographic employees 
to help clarify the confused wage 


Ep.) 


stabilization situation. 
° 

Publish Paper Directory 

The 1944 edition of Lockwood's 
Directory of Paper and Allied Trades 
has just been published and copies at 
$7.50. are available by 
15 West 47th Street. New York City. 


writing to 


NOVEMBER 1943 










NOVEMBER, 1943 


Avta Ansco 52 
Aluminum Co. of America. Sept. 
American Graded Sand Co Oct. 
American Type Founders gine 16 
Arvey Corp ; Oct 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney ? , 60 
Bingham Bros. Co Sept 
Bingham’s, Sam'l, Son Mfg. Co ; 7 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co... Sept 
Burke & James. Inc , 68 
California Ink Co., Ine. Oct 
Cantine Co., Martin . 3rd Covet 
Central Compounding Co 66 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co 16 
Charlton, F. M., Co... ; Sept 

Chillicothe Paper Co. polenta: Ce 
Classified Advertising 67 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp Sept 

Crattint Mfg. Co 68 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co... ti4 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna 62 
Dav. Ben, Inc Sept 

Davton Rubber Mfg. Co., The Oct 

Detender Photo Supply Co 62 
Dixie Plate Graining Co Oct 

Douthitt Corp... ; . 61 
Driscoll. Martin, Co 4 
E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co 12 
Eastman Kodak Co 27 
Ksleeck Mfg. Co ee Oct 

Flowers Color Photo Composing.... 68 
Fox River Paper Corp........ Oct 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. 


General Ptg. Ink Corp Il and 12 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc 58 
Godfrey Roller Co Oct. 
Goerz American Optical Co., C. P.... 64 
Graphic Arts Corp - . 66 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee 39 
Hammer Dry Plate Co Sept. 
Hammermill Paper Co . 8 
Flandechy, A. B., GO......... 60 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co ith Cover 
Hoe. R., & Co poe ala : 13 
Howard Allied Writing Paper Mills. . .Oct. 
Howard Paper Co.. . Sept. 
Huebner Laboratories Sept. 
Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co Sept. 
illinois Plate Graining Co... 66 
International Paper Co... 28 
International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 

Co. ; meee ; . 68 
International Printing Ink 64 


Kimble Electric Co oe eee Oct 
La Motte Chemical Products Co.... 66 
Lanston Monotype Co... we Sept 
Lawson Co., E. P err 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co........ 30 
Litho Equipment & Supply Co...... 32 


Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 


America. Inc 62 
MacBeth Arc Lamp Co ‘aso 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Oct 
Mead Corp., The Oct. 
Merck & Co., Inc See eer geer 68 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 8 
Miller Printing Machinery Co 4 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 

(Carbon Sales Division) 4 
Neenah Paper Co Oct 
Norman-Willets Co... 66 
Northwest Paper Co The Sica 15 
Oxford Paper Co 6 
Parsons Paper Co pe 34 
Photo Litho Plate Co Sept 


Photo Litho Plate Graining Co., The. 68 


Pitman, Harold M.. Co ee 
Plastolith Co.. Sept 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.....Oct 
Printing Machinery Co Sept. 
Rapid Roller Co ae 4 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co... 56 
Rising Paper Co ae Oct 
Roberts & Porter, Inc ee 40 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp..... ; 50 
Roosen, H. D., Co Sept 
Senefelder Co., In¢ .. 2nd Cover 
Siebold, J. H., & G. B., Inc.......... 64 
Bimini Bs Care Ges oi ons 5 cv sinces 65 
Sinclair & Valentine Co........... 14 
Sorg Paper Co............-e0000. 60 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co. 68 
Superior Printing Ink Co ree 56 
Strathmore Paper Co............. Oct 
lavlor & Co... W. A s erocete dca ae 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co..... 4 
Vulcan Proofing Co 5S 


Warren, S. D., Co. .37 and 38 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co......Aug 
Whiting, Geo. A., Oct. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. Oct. 


Paper Co 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been carefully checked but 


no responsibility can be 


assumed for any 


omission.) 




















“Jus’ blame it on W.P.B., Cuthbert! 
Den de customers won't get sore 


* i 
WING when you don’t show up. 


... Send a Message! 


[' you can't get there yourself, and your salesmen 
are all in the Army, send a message . . . let them 
know that you haven’t forgotten them and that you 
don’t want them to forget you, or your firm, or the 
products which you make . . . send your messages 
regularly, direct and at minimum cost through the 
advertising pages of representative trade publications 
... and don’t give them a chance to forget you. 

To send your advertising messages direct and at 
Icwest cost in the field of Lithography, we suggest 
regular advertising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


(Member {fudit Bureau of Circulations) 








TALE ENDS 








DVERTISING, which has been 
A officially and unofficially kicked 
around plenty in Washington, re- 
ceived the blessing of the government 
in the form of a 96-page booklet is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The booklet, titled “Advertising and 
Its Role in War and Peace” places 
the government on record as favoring 
the continuance of advertising sched- 
ules in all media as a contribution 
toward winning the war. It points out 
that the government “strongly dis- 
agrees with the attitude” of “those 
who shortsightedly” view advertising 
as an economic waste in wartime. The 
text terms advertising as a “vital cog 
in our free enterprise system.” 


* 


The Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen took in 16new mem- 
bers at the first fall meeting and 
thought it nice work, which it was. 
Then they learned that the New York 
Club took in 20. Vows of vengeance 
were at once registered, with the 
resolve not to let Gotham get away 
with anything like that again. Latest 
reports say the Windy City boys are 
working on fifty prospects. 


* 


Your copies of ml may be arriving 
at your desk late sometimes in spite 
of the fact that we still hit our same 
old deadlines regularly. The _post- 
of fice, which is handling such tremen- 
dous volume these days, just doesn’t 
have the facilities for handling sec- 
ond class mail with its old pre-war 
speed. Last month it took a copy four 
days to reach one of our own staff 
right in New York City. We're afraid 
to ask how long it takes copies to 
reach our readers in San Diego or 
Seattle. 

* 


With the paper supply being what 
it is (or what it isn’t) our press run 
doesn’t give us too many extra copies. 
Don’t take a chance at missing any 
copies by letting your subscription 
expire. Renew it when you receive 


the pink notice. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 



































* ‘‘That’s what we need —a strong * 
war message in all printing! ’”’ 





Those who have facilities and materials for printing today are custodians 
of one of our nation’s prime resources for winning the war. Part of every 
job produced should include some message that will further the home-front 
campaigns recommended by The War Advertising Council and the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee of New York. 


These include (1) holding down the cost of living, and prevention of inflation, 


(2) recruiting of man and woman power, (3) conservation of all materials. 


Specimens of printing that promote any of the approved war themes are 
urgently requested by The War Advertising Council, 60 East 42 St., New 
York City. 


The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


] FOI 
CLIDIL) COATED PAPERS 
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Horse and an 





WOKING I= 











@. an afternoon in April, 1860, an expert rider mounted on a fleet pony dashed out of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, carrying letters and news, destination the Pacific Coast, two thousand miles 
away. It was the birth of the PONY EXPRESS. Relays of other riders rushed the precious saddle- 
bags over the rugged trail to San Francisco in nine days. The world stood amazed, and editors 
wrote: “HORSE AND MAN VANQUISH TIME AND DISTANCE.” © © The Pony Express of 1860, 
like the antique printing press of the same age, is now but a romantic memory. But both Pony and 
Press remain significant of vital facts. Each served its purpose in a pioneering age. Each was the 
forerunner of tremendous developments in the printing and transmission of news. The demands of 
the future upon air service and the lithographic and printing press are unpredictable, but even 
now editors could pen the headline: PLANE AND PRESS VANQUISH TIME AND DISTANCE. 
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public relations problem which can be aided by printed promotion. 
We shall be glad to obtain a copy for you . . . or write direct t 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City 











